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One who took manhood for his Art — 
T K aught it by manliness so rare, 

We keep his lessons in our heart, 
But first of all be entered there. 



Letters from the Faculty 



May 7, 1900. 

I send with pleasure a message of good wishes to the Class 
of 1900. Mr. Frederic R. Coudert is fond of saying that no 
class has ever been graduated from Columbia College that is 
quite the equal of the Class of '50. I know that there be those 
who dissent from this dictum; but I transmit it to you for such 
encouragement as it implies on behalf of the class that closes 
the century. Certainly your graduation is associated with a year 
that has aroused much discussion on the part of many people. 
I confidently hope that you, at least, are aware, in the moment 
of your graduation, to which century you belong. It is equally 
clear that the twentieth century is that in which your life-work 
is to lie. I hope that each one of you will do your work in a way 
that shall be worthy of yourselves, of your Alma Mater, and 
of the times. 

With every good wish for every one of you, 

I am, respectfully, 

Seth Low, President. 



May 4, 1900. 

To the Class of 1900, Columbia College: 

I send my cordial good wishes to every member of the class 
for a useful and happy career— the only sure way to which lies 
through a keen sense of personal obligation made manifest in 
the discharge of all the duties of life. 

J. H. Van Amringe. 
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May 8, 1900. 

Gentlemen of the Class of 1900: 

Throughout your college career you have had the privilege 
of one elective without " exams " — the Library. If, through 
access to its shelves, you have learned how to use books, how 
to make them 

Companions of your lonely hours, 
Friends who will never change, 

you have acquired the means 

Whate'er your mood, or grave or gay, 
Or troubled or serene, 
From some choice volume's magic page 
The fitting thoughts to glean. 

In years to come, as you enjoy your own private libraries, may 
fond recollection sometimes bring to mind your Alma Mater's 
reading-room. 

C. Alex. Nelson, Reference Librarian. 



May 3, 1900. 

The Class of 1900, in the college, seem to have acquired dis- 
tinct merit, particularly through their attitude to the work be- 
fore them. The typical member appeared early to recognize his 
personal responsibility, to form a definite purpose and policy, 
and to become convinced that in college, as later, a man's work 
ought to be done earnestly, honestly, and seriously. To my 
mind this should make their effort profitable to themselves, and 
their training helpful, in the end, to Columbia. 

H. A. Cushing. 



The Class of 1900 — the last to enter the College at Forty- 
ninth Street, the class of the closing year of the century; Co- 
lumbia, reasonably or not, expected much from men so uniquely 
placed between the past and the future. At the end, I can give 
no better greeting than the hope that 1900 may satisfy the world 
as amply as it has satisfied the College. 

George C. D. Odell. 
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LETTERS FROM THE FACULTY 



May i, 1900. 

My Good Friends of 1900: 

This evening, at home in my study, as I glance over the roll 
of your class, a pleasant picture rises before my mind of happy 
hours that we have spent together, whether it be in Shakspere 
and the English Drama, in Chaucer and Anglo-Saxon, or with 
some of you in Sanskrit and Linguistics. Shall I add also a 
laugh together over an " Imaginary Lecture? " But now as 
you start on the sea of life I wish to give you all a hearty wish 
for a GlUckliche Reise, and to add, as the ancient Hindus used 
to add, may each of you " live a hundred years, see a hundred 
years, hear a hundred years ! " 

With kind remembrances, 

One of your friends and teachers, 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 



Columbia University, June, iooo. 

To the Class of iooo: 

Forgive me if, at parting, I express for myself a wish. 

When, in years to come, in some quiet hour, you pass in 
review the friends of your youth, may I find a place among them. 

Farewell. Fare more than well. 

J. Brace Chittendon. 



A college professor's life is a perpetual Ave atque Vale; that 
is the only sadness I have found in it. College is a place of 
meetings and quick farewells for you, too, but, thank Heaven, 
also of long memories. I shall remember you of iooo, and hope 
to be remembered by you with kindness; and in saying good-by 
now to each, let me grace my lips with words too long familiar 
to them, which yet have the cadence of a bright farewell : " Now 
Fortune fall deep in love with thee; Prosperity be thy page! " 

G. E. WOODBERRY. 



To the Class of 1900: 

May the governing class of the Greater New York of the 
future be the Class of 1900, Columbia. 

James Dennison Rogers. 
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May 2, 1900. 

To the Class of 1900, Columbia University: 

If you who are now about to enter life will receive humble 
greeting from one already a few paces on the way, think then 
that his best wishes go with you, in whatever place, and believe 
him grateful if he has ever helped you make the path clearer 
before your eyes or lighter to your stepping. 

William T. Brewster. 



Columbia University, New York, May 7, 1900. 
To the Class of 1900. 

Dear Sirs: I have been asked to leave you some words for 
recollection as you pass from college life into the busy stir of 
the struggle for existence. I am no sentimentalist, like Amiel, 
as your recollection of illusions and hallucinations might sug- 
gest Nor is the solemn role of the moralist likely to effect 
anything but to discredit my own confidence in human nature. 
Each man must carve out his own fortune, and accept the issue 
of his ideals and his actions. 

Nicht genug ist edel Denken, edles Schaffen must der man 
Gliicklich wem die Stunden schenken Gotter dass er es iiben kann, 
Doch den Gottern gleich zu wandeln seines Leben's Wege hin 
Weiss nur wen bei edlem Handeln leitet auch ein edler Sinn. 

Very truly, 

J. H. Hyslop. 



I hope you will find space to insert these few words from me, 
wishing the class the best of good fortune. I urge you all to 
remember that your admission to college as Freshmen made you 
active citizens of the Columbia Commonwealth, and that your 
duties and privileges are in no way changed by graduation or 
by anything save death. 

Faithfully yours, 

G. R. Carpenter. 
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These are my classmates. Time, thou shalt forego 
One victory — these thou canst not change or mar! 
Exa/t them as thou wilt, or lay them low, 
I in my heart will keep them as they are. 



Henry Garfield Alsbero 

THE great secret of my life is that I was born a day 
later than I was scheduled for. Ah! I remember very 
well how everything was in a state of the nicest prepara- 
tion for my reception, how the little wash-basket, with 
its downy pillows, was standing in a corner of the room waiting 
invitingly for me, how the milk in the bottle was just the right 
temperature, and my swaddling clothes were spread out, fresh 
and white, on a chair near by. Dear me, how each one of these 
details sticks in my memory. But I, the principal actor in this 
well-laid-out little drama, failed to make my appearance at the 
appointed hour. They say it was the fault of the stork who 
had been hired to fetch me over from the other side of eternity 
— such is the unreliability and impudence of our modern ser- 
vice — and who loitered on the way to gossip, thus delaying my 
arrival by a whole day. 

Now you may very well imagine how this incident has upset, 
nay, blighted, my otherwise brilliant career; for ever since the 
day of my birth I have been restlessly chasing those hapless 
twenty-four hours; vainly, alas, for, like the deeply lamented 
Chinaman who tried to catch his pig-tail by twirling around from 
one side to the other, and always came around just in time to 
miss it, and thus, if he had been an actor, might have been said 
always to miss his queue, so I have never been able to catch up 
even with the most *a»7-end of the twenty-four. The conse- 
quence is I have been late on every occasion. My reputation 
in this regard is wellnigh unsullied. Indeed, I remember hav- 
ing arrived promptly at a lecture, by an unforeseen accident, only 
once, from the shock of which mischance the department hasn't 
quite recovered yet. My friends have tried numerous plans with 
which to inveigle me into promptness, such as turning the hands 
of the City-hall clock backward or bribing Phoebus to retire 
earlier than usual; but none of these devices has succeeded. 
Whether, at the last day, I shall arrive late for my funeral is 
still, however, a bettable question. On the whole, I don't be- 
lieve that there is another institution in the University except 
Spectator which exhibits a like amount of punctuality. There 
is, also, another point of similarity between us, for we both 
hope to " get out " on Commencement-day, the which God grant 
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Lee Mansfield Bingham 



I WAS born June 21, 1878— at least, so I have been told. I 
myself have no recollection of the occasion or of my early 
childhood up to the age of four or five, when I went West 
(as far as Cleveland, Ohio). At the age of seven I began 
my education, which has continued with slight interruptions and 
vicissitudes up to the present day. When I entered college I 
decided that study alone was not good for my health, besides, I 
did not think that one should go to college entirely for study, 
but mainly for the experience. With this piece of Philosophy 
(not A) I have endeavored to console myself for any " flunks " 
and failures I may have experienced in my college course. I 
have had sundry " passages at arms " with my parents on this 
point, but I have been generally able to defend myself, armed 
as I am with various indisputable authorities. 

I entered college (in common with other members of my 
class) in October, 1896, at the old site in Forty-ninth Street 
After worrying away a year there, in which nothing particular 
happened (except that I flunked "Math."), I moved with the 
University up to the Heights of Morningside, where we have 
both since remained. In my Sophomore year I became very 
much interested ( ?) in History (A) ; also in Dramatics and 
Music. I had a chorus part in the 'Varsity show, in "Vanity 
Fair," and led the University Chorus once or twice in the ab- 
sence of Professor MacDowell. In my Junior year I was a 
member of the resuscitated Glee Club, of the University Chorus, 
and had a " John Drew " part in the track team show, " A Night 
Off " — a show which was described by press and public as " the 
greatest thing that ever happened" in Columbia Dramatics. In 
this my Senior year I have been still more closely interested in 
musical matters, being Leader of the Glee Club and a Director 
of the Musical Society, also on the committee that selected this 
year's 'Varsity show, " The Governor's Vrouw." In this last 
year I have served on the Singing Committee of the Class and 
the Class-day Committee. 

So much for my past. My future, like that of all of us, is 
uncertain. I expect, however, to go into business with my father. 
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S. John Block 



AT the urgent request of the compilers of the 1900 Senior 
Class Book, I dropped into the " den " of S. John Block 
the other evening to avail myself of the opportunity for 
an interview with that famous individual. I discovered 
him reclining on a luxurious divan, devouring Shakespeare's 
burlesque on " Sapho," and sipping ice-cream through a straw 
to relieve the blisters on his scorched oesophagus. 

After I had lit a Havana Perfecto, he disclosed to me the 
following incidents concerning his past life: 

" Born when and where ? St. Patrick's in the morning, 1880, 
was the time, and Cleveland, Ohio, the place. 

" Attended kindergarten and elementary school in my native 
town. Was quite a frisky youngster. Early showed spouting 
and acting (?) talents(?). [At Mr. Block's modest request the 
interviewer inserts these interrogations.] To Manhattan did I 
come in 1888 with the family, and in Manhattan have I e'er since 
been. Public schools in Nov Eborac prepared me for the New 
York City College, where I remained to my Junior year. While 
there the grace of Buddha brought to my credit two victories in 
public prize-speaking contests, and I also succeeded in winning 
a medal in oratory, this latter for an original oration. In the 
fall of 1898 I entered the Class of 1000, Columbia College. Dur- 
ing my sojourn at Columbia I have specialized in literature and 
have especially enjoyed and profited by the courses of Professors 
Matthews, Jackson, and Woodberry. 

" Last year I took prominent part in the track team play, 
' A Night Off,' and this year the leading role in the 'Varsity 
show, ' The Governor's Vrouw,' was intrusted to me. 

" It is getting quite late," he continued. 44 You'll excuse my 
brevity, I'm sure. Am a member of Kings' Crown, a member of 
Der Deutsche Verein, Chess Club, University Chorus (last year), 
The Columbia University Musical Society, The Bunch Dramatic 
Association, The Junior Bar Association (which meets at the 
College Tavern), and sundry organizations. Am the Columbia 
correspondent of the Philadelphia North America!^ 

" My. future play J The law or tl\eVtage, wi|hB^ie writing 
as a side* line.* ^ut there's my cab. Ah revoir. Call soon again." 
A portrait of Mr. Block and his interviewer appears opposite. 
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Morton Griswold Bogue 



I WAS born in Brooklyn, November 6, 1880. My school- 
days were spent at the Polytechnic Preparatory School, 
and I entered college at the age of fifteen years and six 
months. 

I at once determined to go into all branches of athletics, but 
my hopes were soon blighted by something called a Faculty 
Committee on Athletics. These honorable gentlemen decided 
that my physical make-up was too enormous, and, in order that 
some of the other colleagues might have a chance, advised me 
to look on. 

Accordingly, being of a noisy but quiet nature, I made up 
my mind to try to steer my Freshman crew and incidentally 
get a few free rides on the dear old Hudson. I succeeded in 
this endeavor and also had the honor of steering the 'Varsity 
crew the same year. This position I have held since then, and 
gives an example of what one can do by sitting still and 
screaming. 

Besides being a hard student I have been on the Spectator 
Board, Assistant Manager of the Musical Club, Secretary of my 
class in my Sophomore year, and have flunked History A twice. 

On graduation I intend to study law. 
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James Floyd Bowman 



I WAS born in June of 1879, at Paterson, N. J. At the 
age of five I was sent to school because my brother, who 
was then seven years old, refused to go without me. When 
we reached the school he showed his appreciation of my 
kindness by punching me on the nose with his fist, causing me 
to set up such a howl that all lessons had to be postponed until 
I could be coaxed to forget my grievance. Being the youngest 
in the class, I at once became the " pet," and the big girls used 
to kiss me, and call me " dear." Consequently, it was very much 
against my wishes that some time later I changed schools. In 
a short time, however, I became perfectly reconciled to my new 
surroundings through the charms of a little yellow-haired girl 
named " Daisy," whom I used to take to school under my um- 
brella when it rained. 

When I was ten years old our family moved to Brooklyn, 
and I then entered one of the lowest grades of the Polytechnic 
Institute. At this stage of my education I was so firmly con- 
vinced of the truth of the old adage that "all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy," that I began to believe that all 
play and no work might make him a bright one. That I was 
man enough to live up to my theory, I think all my " Poly " 
teachers will readily admit Later I moved to Montclair, N. J., 
and entered the Montclair High School. During my High- 
school days my favorite amusement was base-ball. Though I 
practised it assiduously, however, I made such a wretched show- 
ing in my first game with the school nine that I was never given 
another chance to play. 

In 1896 I entered Columbia. During my Freshman year I 
resolved to turn over a new leaf, and became the " grindiest 
kind of grind." During my Junior and Senior years I devoted 
most of my time to the study of Biology, and, as a result, have 
become a strong adherent of the Evolution Theory. My ideas 
on politics are not very well defined, but I am on general prin- 
ciples opposed to protection and bimetallism. When I graduate 
I intend to enter the Columbia College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. What I shall do after I complete my studies there will 
depend entirely upon circumstances. 
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HjALMAR HjORTH BOYESEN, 2D 



I WAS born in Ithaca, N. Y., July 7, 1879. I prepared for 
college at Berkeley School in New York City. Being a 
member of a very " pro-Columbia " family I looked for- 
ward to my college days with a great deal of enthusiasm, 
and was not disappointed when in the fall of 1806 I joined the 
Class of 1000. I entered college with the firm belief that Co- 
lumbia was in almost every way the foremost of American 
universities, and this is about the only opinion of mine which 
has undergone no change during the past four years. 

In college life outside the class-room I was most interested 
in the crew and the Literary Monthly. To the latter I have 
contributed from time to time, and in the crew I rowed in my 
Freshman boat at Poughkeepsie and stroked the second 'Varsity 
the following year. In the establishment of foot-ball at Columbia 
I was also much interested, being a member of the committee 
which drafted the Constitution of the association, and holding 
the Vice-Presidency of that body. The first three years of col- 
lege were comparatively easy, but in my Senior year I elected 
the course in first year law and soon discovered that life was 
" not all beer and skittles." My present intention is to become 
a lawyer and practise probably in this city. 
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Roelif Hasbrouck Brooks 



ROELIF HASBROUCK BROOKS (A K E) was born 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., just in time to be entered as 
an exhibit in the Centennial Exposition. Although a 
weak, puny mortal with molasses-colored curls, yet by 
the aid of Mellin's Food (see ad. on "Our Babies" in Ladies' 
Home Journal for July, 1876) he was able to pull through. 
From his very birth he seemed cut out for the Church, and 
his chanting in different keys was famed far and wide in his 
own immediate neighborhood. The " Parson " at first seemed 
possessed of the idea of becoming an electrical engineer, but a 
long illness knocked that idea out of his head. Having decided 
to study for the ministry, he entered a private school, which 
soon after his entrance " busted up." After this he entered the 
Freshman Class of Trinity College, Hartford, Ct. His class- 
mates, appreciating his easy sea-going qualities, made him their 
President. 

In the Sophomore year the " Parson " entered the Class of 
1900 at Columbia, when he was fortunate enough to make 
Y. M. C. A. and Barnard Lit. The last-named society, not 
appreciating the " Parson's " sterling worth, fired him not long 
after for non-attendance at meetings. In the Junior year the 
" Parson " blossomed out into a full-blown " Morning-glory," 
was a member of the Glee Club, University Chorus, and Kings 
Crown. In the Senior year the term of Parson seemed to give 
way to that of " Shylock " (ask Joe Howe and Billy Moore), 
since he was made Treasurer of Kings Crown, the Class, and 
the Class-day Committee. The election of Valedictorian also 
came his way. 

While in Columbia the " Parson," to offset the enlivening 
influences of college life, has been engaged in mission work on 
Long Island, where it might be said he is more favorably known 
than among us. In politics he is a Republican dyed in the wool, 
and believes in the retention of the Philippines and everything 
else Uncle Sam can get his hands on. As to religion, the 
" Parson " is a Churchman, and after graduation will enter the 
General Theological Seminary to study for Holy Orders. He 
is an ardent lover of nature as displayed in the gentler sex, 
and he most assuredly does not believe in celibacy. 
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Herbert Washington Brueninghausen 




WAS born at 195^2 Sixth Avenue on February 22, 1878, 
a date that should augur for me a brilliant future. 

My early education was, I may say, received at home 



and supplemented by instruction first at a private, and later 
at a public, school. I subordinate the school to the home in- 
struction, since I am confident that unless I had received the 
individual attention I would not have progressed very rapidly. 
For, like most boys, and I comfort myself by remembering, like 
many who have become great men, I did not fully appreciate 
scholastic attainment. As many of the choicest stories of his- 
tory and literature were told me, along with Grimm and Ander- 
sen, I acquired a great fondness for books, and, consequently, 
the surplus energy of boyhood and the love of adventure, gen- 
erally expended in wrestling and in meditated attacks upon the 
Indian, I worked off in imaginary contests with heroes of the 
past. I can remember now, and enjoy the excitement of my 
victories over 01 af the Viking of Norway, and the pleasure 
with which I rescued from captivity many a fair young princess. 

It was shortly before I was graduated from the public school 
that I became thoroughly convinced of my preference of a career. 
I decided to enter the ministry, and the last few years have 
strengthened my preference. The ministry, however, was not 
my first choice of a career. As a child I assured myself that I 
was going to be a doctor. My grandfather had been a physician, 
and I suppose that I thought it necessary, or had heard it sug- 
gested, that the profession should descend in the family. Later 
on, in the days of my intimacy with Olaf the Viking and other 
war-faring gentlemen, I was devoted to the navy, and saw my- 
self a future admiral. 

I was graduated from Public School No. 9, in Brooklyn, in 
1893. After graduating I was prepared for college by one of the 
instructors of the Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, and entered 
Columbia in 1896. It seems only yesterday! Truly, much has 
happened in the last four years, trials and perplexities, as well 
as pleasures; but as I say good-by to Columbia, to my Alma 
Mater, I remember only the brightness, the friendship, the as- 
sociations and recollections that will last a life-time. 
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Melville Henry Cane 

WAKING from a beauty sleep about midnight of April 
17. 1879, I cried rather disconnectedly: 



" Sh ! Sh ! " lulled my Alma Mater, " the facts are correct 
enough, but the verse is not original.*' 

This typical incident occurred in Plattsburg, the pride of 
Lake Champlain. There I spent my first semi-decade in semi- 
decadent style, picking up Canuck swear-words and imbibing 
morality and martinis, the beauty of the landscape, and the 
lower education. At kindergarten I did stunts with colored 
yarns and fell in love with Minette La Roque, aged 3.45. My 
yarn-work is occasionally reproduced in the College papers, and 
as for love-affairs — well, Minette established a time-honored 
precedent. 

In 1885, like an Horatio Alger, Jr., hero, I struck New York. 
Excluding the Little Journeys to Poughkeepsie and the Summer 
Circuit, I have killed all my time here since. In public school 
I caught the scarlet fever and the spirit of democracy, and at 
" prep." school was urged to view life like a gentleman and to 
wear plaid ties that resembled linoleum patterns. 

With naive freshmanity I attempted to improve Spec, and 
Morningside, but they were averse. Then Lit. tried me — it has 
tried me for three years. College has been enjoyable and in- 
structive — with the instruction largely unofficial. I have paid 
dues to the Tennis Club, debated sparingly, drunk beer less 
sparingly in the Deutscher Verein, caged literary lions for Kings 
Crown, made queer rhymes for the Columbian and Junior din- 
ner, and helped plagiarize a comic-opera. My Waterman's 
Ideal traced the Class-day history and forgot to correct the mis- 
prints in this book. 

Next year I shall study law week-days and use the legal 
holidays in preparing to enter Professor Woodberry's revised 
" Makers of Literature." Owing to two flunks I have adopted 
the refrain of the Faculty song for my motto through life. 




1 am bat two days old, 
I happy am • * * 
Joy is my name. 
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Walter Nicholas Clapp 



THE year 1776 will always be remembered by the world 
as the year that witnessed the birth of American Liberty. 
Exactly one hundred years later and almost upon the 
same date occurred an event for which, by long evolu- 
tion, this land had prepared itself — it was the birth of one known 
in history as Walter Nicholas Clapp. He was born in Hemp- 
stead, L. I., on July 13, 1876. Not only was he born on the 
thirteenth day, but on Friday also— and he has had the same 
luck ever since. 

He received his first scholastic learning at a famous school 
known as the Hempstead Institute, where his mind was ex- 
panded by two ponies and many rambles in the woods and 
picnics on the shores of Long Island Sound. Later he attended 
St. Paul's School at Garden City. Here he managed to avoid 
gymnasium and extra guard duty with considerable success, and 
at the end of seven years was graduated with much glory and 
roses and a prize in Greek. Then he went to Columbia College, 
which, shortly after his arrival, found it necessary to expand 
itself into a university. Here he joined the Philolexian Society 
and remained a member until he let it fall in the dust ; but, like 
truth crushed to earth, it rose again and made him wish he 
had held it fast. He saw the death of the Shakspere Society, 
and assisted at its obsequies. He was a village maiden in " The 
Buccaneers." He was a member of the Sociitf Frattfaise. He 
even joined the Y. M. C. A. (For the latter he pleads ignorance 
and a feeble will in this particular direction.) In Mathematics 
he stood where few have attained— to the supreme glory of van- 
quishing the department after five examinations in his Sophomore 
work. At one time he wrote poetry. He was always interested 
in literature. In his Senior year he developed a taste for 
biology. 

In political principle he is a Jeffersonian Democrat; in re- 
ligion he is a Churchman and looks forward to the priesthood. 
He will graduate from Columbia as he did from St Paul's — 
minus the roses and the prize in Greek. 
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Harrison Clark, Jr 



I WAS born in New York on July 29, 1877. My great- 
grandfather came to this country shortly after the Revo- 
lution and settled in New York, where the family have lived 
ever since. The house in which my grandfather lived is 
still standing, on the corner of Canal and John Streets, and in 
this house he and his wife died during the cholera plague of 1832. 

I attended elementary schools in New York until I was 
twelve, when I went to St. Austin's School on Staten Island, and 
there remained for two or three years, but upon my mother's 
being called to England I was sent to a large boarding-school 
in the county of Kent, not far from London. There I aston- 
ished the youth of England by not showing a weakness for toma- 
hawks, revolvers, and Indian feathers; in fact, after reading 
Cooper's Indian stories, they seemed to regard me as an im- 
postor and not at all the real thing. 

After a year's schooling in England I returned to St. Aus- 
tin's School for two years, but was, upon the school's going 
into voluntary liquidation, again sent to the other side. During 
this visit, which extended over some two years, I took up my 
abode with a private tutor, and worked with him with the in- 
tention of entering Cambridge. I spent all my time, with the 
exception of occasional visits, in the quaint old city of Chester 
in Cheshire, and I look back upon that period as one of the 
happiest of my life. In the summer of 1895 I gave up the idea 
of going to college in England and returned to this country. 
The last school which I attended was Drisler's, in New York 
City, and from there, in the fall of 1896, I entered the good old 
Class of 1900. 
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ON the twelfth day of April, a.d. 1879, at about eight 
o'clock in the morning, an old gentleman living in a 
house facing on Union Square was awakened by a yowl 
which made him consign cats, babies, and all other 
creatures with sirenic vocal organs to the nethermost Hades. 
The sounds signified that even at the early age of three minutes 
I was completely dissatisfied with the world as I found it. My 
nurse, at whom I used to throw my building-blocks with intent 
to kill, always maintained that I would not die a natural death, 
by which I presume she meant that I should be hanged. How- 
ever, I reached the witching age of sixteen with but one visit 
to dear old Jefferson Market Police Court, and then, being a 
member of the Cutler School, turned my thoughts toward col- 
lege. At eighteen, with the assistance of Mr. Hinds's publica- 
tions and several tutors, I entered Princeton, filled with a de- 
sire to loaf. My nature has always been a wandering one; 
hence two years of old Nassau, situated fifty-eight and two-fifth 
miles from the Tenderloin, was all that I could stand. Decid- 
ing to finish my course at Columbia, I found myself one day 
stumbling up the steps of Mazy Villa seeking admission. Here 
I spent many hours playing cats' cradle with the yards of red 
tape with which I was surrounded, until at length I became 
duly installed a member of the noble Class of 1900. But my 
troubles had only begun, for I soon fell into the clutches of 
Mrs. Piper and Professor Hyslop. However, Psychology A 
could not last forever, and after a death-struggle we parted in 
February, never again to meet. Now I fancied myself free, 
now my anxieties were done ! Alas ! how little do we know our 
fates ! In seven days I was in the clutches of him, the blackness 
of whose deeds belie the name he bears. A summer of travel, 
and I was back again ready for the fray. The Zoological De- 
partment I made my quarters. In that department I may be 
found any day, quartering cats and mutilating other harmless 
creatures. In this fell work I am assisted by one Baldy Coerr, 
a student also, wise and learned. Next year I go to the P. and S. 
'Tis said that the men there have sixty hours a week. Thus 
does a man walk with open eyes into the unspeakable. 
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Frederick Dan Huntington Coerr 



I WAS born in La Porte, Ind., August 16, 1875, and spent 
the first two weeks of my life in that charming place. My 
grief was sincere at being torn from my native town, and 
my very sensitive nature did not recover from the shock 
for several years. When comfort at last arrived and my 
wounded spirit was consoled by the benign influence of my first 
love, it was only to be shattered again in a most cruel and 
heartless manner. It happened in this way. In kindergarten, 
being scientifically inclined, I would note the effects, physical 
and mental, produced by the unexpected prick of a pin on a 
fat, red-haired little boy who sat in front of me. As a due 
punishment I was made to sit with the girls. Then came my 
undoing. I forgot that I was in disgrace, I forgot the boys, 
the teacher, my sworn celibacy, everything save the presence of 
a wealth of golden hair. Love in its first sweet essence over- 
whelmed me. I forgot home, mother, and dinner. We walked 
home together and mutually swore to love each other until 
death. From this blissful dream I was rudely awakened by my 
father. Alarmed at my non-appearance he had aroused the town 
and police to hunt for me. His joy at finding me mitigated the 
punishment, but he said that I should never go there again. 
At this I rebelled and said that I would go there again and 
stay there until the whole earth burned up and all the people 
went to heaven. Thus early was I convinced of the great 
sanctity of the human race and their ultimate reward. This 
occurred in the wild and woolly West, where my father at the 
time was a missionary among the Big Sioux Indians. Most of 
my boyhood was spent in the South. When I returned North 
I found that I had been basely misinformed in regard to both 
men and women. This so aroused me that I decided to study 
for myself what man is. In this noble work I am joined by 
Bones Clark, a most wondrous learned and studious man. We 
are at present employed in the production of a stupendous and 
very exhaustive treatise on " The Personality of the Apparently 
Abstract Term Loafing as Exemplified by One Mike." Our sub- 
ject is a beautiful example of the effects caused by this habit, 
and may be seen, by special appointment, on the top floor of 
Schermerhorn Hall. 
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ACCORDING to my dear father's statement, as recorded 
in the family Bible, I entered this world of trouble July 
24, 1878. The town which glorifies itself in my birth 
is Oakland, Cal. As babies in those days were few and 
far between, I became the spoiled pet not only of my family 
but also, in spite of my protests, of the whole town. 

When I went to school I was treated all too leniently, and 
although, like Mark Twain's watch, I finished two years ahead 
of time, I fear I had all too good an opinion of myself for a 
boy just entering his teens. In the summer of 1891 I entered 
the High School, but one year before graduation I left to go 
to work for two years, after which I returned and received my 
diploma. With this in hand I turned to the grandest of all 
cities, New York (except, of course, Oakland), and to the 
grandest of all universities, Columbia. But my coming was very 
inopportune, since the country was full of fear of Bryan and 
looked with suspicion on all Western blood. I protested and 
pleaded that I was not of that ilk and, therefore, soon entered 
the good graces of my fellow-students. 

Before the end of Freshman year I had joined Philo and was 
one of the triumvirate that made the Barnard Literary Society 
" lick the dust." In the succeeding years a stress of outside 
work has kept me too busy to mingle much in college matters. 
I am considered by many as a grind, but my friends know this 
to be false. From my experience, however, I can frame this 
recipe to future students: Take full notes, laugh at your pro- 
fessor's jokes, never dispute with him. On the day before 
" exams." take a good supper, indulge in some Artemus Ward, 
read your notes carefully, say your night's prayers, and all will 
be well. 

I hope to become a minister, and would here inform my 
classmates that, when they have selected their girls, I will fix 
them for life free of charge. This offer also holds good to the 
Barnard girls (God bless them!). In politics I am a political 
orphan. I shall never marry. My bride is Columbia. 
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I STARTED my career as a baby, being born into that 
state somewhere along the spring of 1879. Mine was the 
first infantile existence in the immediate family, and my 
treatment of the family and theirs of me was very like 
Oscar Lowenstein's early history (which see). My troubles 
originated in a sweet-tempered cook whose oil-bottles I delighted 
in smashing. But she loved me so that when I, as monitor in 
Public School No. 76, had reported some boys and was conse- 
quently followed home by the Sixty-ninth Street or the Sixty- 
third Street gang — I forget which — she helped me out with a 
bucket of hot water. She was a German. She writes verses now 
for the Gartenlaube ; that's German genius. When it got to be 
1890 I was considered too good for the public-school business, 
and was taken early in the spring to Europe, whither I went 
— I tell this without the least intention of bragging — twice after- 
ward. The only thing of those trips that could possibly be 
recorded in history was our ejection once from some rooms in 
Salzburg which the first Emperor William wanted to occupy. 
The old man was very polite, wished me a good-morning in his 
native brogue, and left an indelible remembrance in my mind. 
I recollect he'd never seen an elevator, but wanted to walk up 
the flight of stairs — the poor old man of ninety. That disgusted 
me with kingship and emperorship, so I resolved on the spot 
never to accept a throne — a European one anyway. My being 
a common, every-day student may be explained along these lines. 

For fear of appearing a snob, I'll come back to New York to 
put myself in Columbia Grammar School for the years 1890-96. 
There I started my long career of gossip and fault-finding — 
what Colonel T. W. Higginson says we undergrads. call the 
study of human nature. 

The kind examiners and " fatherly trustees " (I quote from 
a work by far too little known among us) permitted me to 
enter, and they have since prided themselves on their foresight 
by " honoring " me in the three first years. In taking leave of 
the place (which, by the way, I'm not doing, because I shall 
be at the P. and S. for the next four years) I want to say how 
almost uninterruptedly good a time I've had here, and how I'll 
try to remember it — for a short time anyway. 
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I SUPPOSE that our first years arc all very much the 
same, and so, beyond recalling that I began toward the 
latter part of 1879, it is hardly worth while to attempt that 
favorite theme of autobiographies — " earliest recollections." 
As college men, we all seem more interested in one another's 
education and athletics than in anything else, and, indeed, for 
those who have not travelled very much, except in imagination 
and up the 11 6th Street steps, such life-happenings have prob- 
ably been most important to us. I was a New York public- 
school boy myself, as Tammany Hall men are fond of saying, 
and— since one may subscribe to the text even when the devil 
quotes it for his own purposes — feel that such experience, on 
the whole, wasn't by any means a bad thing. The three years 
following at the College of the City of New York had a rather 
different effect; it taught me to appreciate real college training 
when it came. 

I have always been sorry that I missed the jolly Freshman 
year at Columbia. Under the indefinite status of " special," I 
was obliged to wander for a year amid several classes, a mem- 
ber of none. Still, what with gymnasium, campus round-ups, 
and the fellowship that must affect all Columbia boys, even one 
who was without a country till Junior year, and who since then 
has taken to the rather unexplored electives in science and 
teaching, can feel himself by this time a pretty thorough Class- 
man at heart. May 1900 have as good a time on Class-day as 
she has good fellows to make it so! 
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WILLIAM CHURCHILL DE MILLE was born on 
July 25, 1878, at Washington, N. C. The first five 
years of his life were passed in comparative idleness, 
a habit which he never entirely overcame; bat at 
the age of six his parents set him to work in a coal-mine. The 
hard life of a miner, however, did not agree with the delicate 
child, and at the age of six years and one day he began to pine 
away and die. His parents, realizing that heroic measures were 
necessary to save his life, took him from the mine and told him 
he might rest until he felt like working again. At the time of 
going to press he is still resting. 
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I WAS thrown upon the tender mercies of this earth at 
Dudley, Staffordshire, on July n, 1877. The earliest years 
of my childhood were spent in growing from petticoats to 
pants, in going to a little brick chapel and examining the 
carpet while the parson preached, and in having an extreme 
fondness for bilberries, tea-parties, and pikelets. At the age of 
five I migrated to New York via Canada, and here I have con- 
tinued to abide. At nine I began to go to school, though in a 
dilatory way. I became a voracious reader, and among other 
things I set out to read the Bible through, but— alack and alas 
for any future fame — the perusal of the Pentateuch convinced 
me that I had undertaken too big a job. I, however, continued 
to read, and my fancy ranged from Mayne Reid and the 
Brontes to Mrs. Shelley's " Frankenstein " and Humboldt's 
" Cosmos." 

At the time of my entrance to college— Columbia then con- 
sisted of those funny old buildings that used to be down at 
Forty-ninth Street — I vowed eternal and everlasting celibacy and 
devotion to the cause of learning; but I have since fallen back 
somewhat into the old habits. At Columbia, I confess, I have 
not distinguished myself, beyond keeping quiet and doing a fair 
amount of honest work on my own account, which in itself is 
no small honor in these degenerate days of tutors, " trots," and 
handy helps. Yet I have even yielded to the gleeful tempter, 
for there was a time when I used a " trot." Many of my per- 
sonal traits, as seen through the eyes of my fellows, may be 
found in a short story contained in our Columbian, although 
William is not my brother. I am supposed to be the father of 
a large family, to be a patron of the College Tavern, and to 
have a very porcupine-ish sort of face: yet most of these the- 
ories have emanated from the psychological laboratory of a man 
named Harrison. I am neither married nor engaged; I neither 
drink nor smoke; and in various other ways I try to observe 
the decent dictates of a civilized society. I hope to live to a 
ripe old age, and then, full of years, be gathered to my father 
and to have engraven on my tombstone for memory's sake 

*aya$6s ns jccirru. 
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ILLIAM HENRY DIXON (A *) was born in 
New York City, August 16, 1877. He prepared for 
college at Cutler's School, New York City, and at 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Ct 
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fl"1 HE story of my life is quickly told Up to now it has 
|| been nothing but a continuous grind. I was born in 
H Brussels, in Belgium, on May 7, 1878, and I began to 
show, at an early age, a remarkable liking for books, 
especially law-books and dictionaries. In fact, I am told, al- 
though I cannot remember it, that I always refused to go to 
play until I had finished my lessons for at least a week in 
advance. It is natural, therefore, that I exhausted the knowl- 
edge of my tutor in about a year. A professor was considered 
to be rather expensive, so I was sent to school at the age of 
about seven. I continued to go to school until fourteen, when, 
finding that Europe could not satisfy my thirst for knowledge, 
I decided to seek more enterprising fields. Accordingly, I came 
to New York. I immediately went to school, although I didn't 
know a word of English. This didn't bother me a bit. In 
two years I was at the head of the highest class in the Mount 
Vernon Military School. I left it for Columbia Grammar 
School. In two years more I was enabled to enter Columbia 
with the illustrious Class of 1000. In my Freshman year, 
study kept me from participating in any sport. As a result 
I reaped more As than I have ever received afterward. This 
sharpened my appetite for study to such an extent that noth- 
ing but the cane-spree could make me leave my beloved 
books. In fact Dr. Cushing's melodious voice and clear lines 
of thought caused me to fall in love with History A to such 
an extent that I resolved to repeat the course Junior year. 
I was but too sorry when he forced me, by means of a D, to 
tear myself away from him. But the study of law soon made 
me forget my pain, and, besides, pride was a great help to bear 
the shock; for is there a single person in Columbia University 
who does not measure a student's brain by the size of the books 
he is carrying? I now pass the time away with my law-books, 
without fear of examinations, and wait with pleasure for the 
time when I shall be able to dispense (for a consideration) the 
wisdom I shall have imbibed during my four years of college 
and the two years of law. 
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Roy Farrell Duffield 



To ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN '. 

ROY FARRELL DUFFIELD, better known as plain 
" Duff," has asked me, his greatest and most intimate 
friend, one who has been with him I may say nearly 
every moment of his life, to write his illustrious career. 
" Duff " was born on Block Island, R. L, July 25, 1877. Caring 
little for the ocean at that time, and sure of an equally good 
occupation elsewhere, he hurried us off to the West after a few 
weeks on the island. My recollection of his career for a few 
years is a confused mixture of a love-affair with a certain ragged 
rag Rachel and adventures with a piece of blue glass and a tin 
horse, with no head or tail. This period may well be passed 
over. After various sojournings in not quite every State in 
northern United States, he finally settled us both in Quincy, 
Mass. We went through kindergarten, where he manifested 
"remarkable talents" (?), through public school, and to Adams 
Academy, where I discovered for him that others had talents 
as well as he. Here, despite my admonitions, he went into 
athletics, and really surprised me by successfully keeping score 
for the base-ball nine for a whole season. In justice to him I 
must say, however, that with the assistance of two gigantic 
guards he was able to hold centre for a successful eleven; that 
he led his class tug-of-war team to victory, and actually ran 
third in a mile interscholastic track event. He also received 
second prize in an oratorical contest for the Adams Gold Medal 
in 1896. When, however, we came to Columbia together in that 
year, owing to my persuasiveness and the fact that he found a 
pleasant home at Hollis, L. I., he felt constrained to give up 
his aspirations to fame as an athlete, together with all ideas of 
connections with college societies. This was done not without re- 
grets that he could not add something to the glory of Columbia 
and the fame of good old 1900 College. His entire course has 
been one of serious application to books and travel (from Hollis 
to 116th Street), and I hope that I have finally reduced his great 
spirit to such a level that he will be content with the lot of a 
simple unoffending country parson. 

Sincerely, 

His Ego "as such." 
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Roger Durham 



BORN the fourth day of June, 1878, of the house of Dur- 
ham, I decided at once to prepare for Columbia Univer- 
sity. My native town was Chicago, but as my ancestors 
came from other corners of the globe, I have never been 
mistaken for a Chicagoan, and have found little difficulty in 
passing for a real New Yorker. The first four years of ray 
life were passed in this Western village, where I studied the 
character of the middle Westerner and the topography of the 
region in preparation for a broad education. A good time was 
always pleasant to me, and as from the first I had learned not 
to worry over my work, I was happy. During my fourth year 
of existence, with my consent, the family moved East, and I 
chose the quiet and classic town of Mt Vernon, N. Y., for a 
home. There I entered deeply into my studies, all of which I 
mastered, spelling included, in short order. I soon got beyond 
the schools there, and therefore entered Berkeley, where I 
learned how athletes are made. I soon was surpassed in this 
branch, and began to look for new worlds to conquer. The only 
field that appeared at all equal to me was that of medicine ; and, 
therefore, looking toward that end, I entered Adelphi, received 
the diploma, passed my entrance examinations for Columbia 
(with only six conditions. They were easily gotten rid of by 
pull — a hard pull too), and was a Freshman. Such a select 
number of students never was seen before, and no wonder we 
surpassed in everything— except studies. In my Junior year I 
moved to New York and entered more deeply into college life. 
With Raymond, Walter, and Elmore in the box, and me catch- 
ing, the Blue and White took a lead in base-ball that it still 
holds. What need to tell more of honors in classics and oratory, 
of victories over History A, Psychology, and tiddlety winks, 
of rushes, contests, and fun, and, best of all, the happy days of 
loafing in the spring? To all, as I go on the medical way, I 
must say good-by. May we all meet to talk over each other's 
successes many times more, and may they indeed be successes 
that attend each comrade in 1900, and may they never need my 
services until the end. 
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I HAVE always been told by my father and mother that 
I became a member of their family on April 10, 1879, and 
I have always believed it. Why, I don't know, unless it 
is because I receive my birthday presents on that day, and 
this year my father gave me a nice, big, sweet cigar, the first 
he had ever allowed me to smoke. So that settles it. The place 
was Athens, Ga., noted chiefly, up to that time, as the seat of 
the State University; and to this I have always attributed one 
of my chief characteristics— my love of study (?). 

The first thing I know is that I fell off the wall in front of 
our home, landing on my head. It did not kill me, but since 
that time I have always been absent-minded. In that same year 
I received my first scar, and incidentally lost a dishpanful of 
good red blood as the result of my first attempt to be smart. 

In 1884 we moved to Memphis, Tenn., where I went to school, 
making good progress. I learned to play base-ball, to jump off 
a car while in motion (after taking a double somersault in the 
dust), and above all to spin a top. In 1894 I became a New 
Yorker, and after two years in a prep school, entered Columbia, 
all other interests being lost in my desire to do something for 
my college. At first I thought of the Class Presidency, but 
after seeing what it had done for one of my classmates, I de- 
cided that after all it was better to be the grabbee than the 
grabber. I tried Spectator, and was gratified when the business 
end of its change to a semi-weekly was intrusted to me. After 
two futile attempts to make the 'Varsity Base-ball Team, I 
turned to golf, and soon became one of the cranks that you read 
about. By diligent practice I learned the use of all the terms 
as well as the clubs; also, that Cupid is the best caddie when 
you're playing with a girl. My efforts were rewarded, and as 
Captain of the Golf Team I still hope to do something for Co- 
lumbia before my two years in the Law School come to an end. 

When I leave college I will be a lawyer, but not a politician. 
Of course if the people want me I shall come forward, like 
Maxwell, with an, " Allow me, I will be your President, or 
your Vice-President ; " and as for the office of Governor or 
Ambassador, why, either would be acceptable. 
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I WAS born in New York City, October 5, 1879. My first 
four years were spent in developing and perpetuating a 
taste for soda-water and music, until my parents gave me 
a temporary set-back by moving to New Jersey. For ob- 
vious reasons, soda-water and music then became largely a 
memory, and I turned to books for amusement. These, with 
mosquitoes, occupied my mind for the next ten years, until it 
was time to prepare for college. I was sufficiently aroused from 
the Jersey atmosphere to attend Columbia Grammar School, 
where I continued my reading and revived my love of soda- 
water and music, neither of which was furnished by the school. 
If X studied at all, I have forgotten when. 

In 1896 I came to Columbia under the impression that Prexy 
would soon abdicate in my favor, but intending to decline the 
honor when it came. To a certain extent I still persist in that 
frame of mind. My college life has been not startling, but 
quite complete. At one time or another I have been interested 
in every branch of Columbia activity except athletics. Y. M. 
C. A. has my name on its rolls, though I cannot tell why. I 
am sure I never paid any dues. Equally strange is my election 
to AT. 

At the end of my Senior year I can discover few changes 
in myself directly due to Alma Mater's influence, though my 
love for soda-water has deepened and strengthened into beer, 
my music has degenerated into a 'Varsity show, and my reading 
has turned to much perpetration of verses. But I am sufficiently 
hardened to be happy withal. Only this troubles me — my col- 
lege and my classmates have become necessary to my happiness, 
and I must do without them. 
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I WAS born in the little village of Hellertown in North- 
ampton County, Pa., on January 24, 1879, and I take 
considerable pride in the fact that I am a full-blooded 
" Pennsylvania Dutchman." I continued to honor the Com- 
monwealth of my birth with my residence and distinguished her 
public schools with my scholarship until my twelfth year. At 
that time I (that is, the family of which I was a part) removed 
to the " Magic City of the South," Roanoke, Va., where I at- 
tended the public schools, and at the city High School prepared 
for college. My High-school experience there was rather unique, 
as I was for some time the only boy among thirty or forty girls 
who attended the school. Four years of intimate companionship 
with these fair unfair instilled into me that aversion to feminine 
society which has ever since remained the distinguishing trait 
of my character; at any rate, the effect was so demoralizing 
that after my graduation (I was the first boy ever graduated 
from the school) my parents sent me to Mr. D. L. Moody's 
school for boys at Mount Hermon, Mass., to learn to be a good 
boy. How good I became, modesty does not permit me to say. 

In the fall of 1806 I joined the Class of 1900 College, the 
greenest Freshman, I verily believe, that ever came to Columbia. 
In my Sophomore year I was received into the Barnard Literary 
Association, where I have held the offices of Critic, President, 
and Delegate to the Debating Union, of which I have been 
President I was once on a Barnard-Philolexian debate (the 
judges said our side lost, but that was a canard) ; and for three 
years I have unsuccessfully striven to be a member of an inter- 
collegiate debating team. My friends assure me that if I come 
back to Columbia and work hard, I may perhaps in three or 
four more years get a place — but my friends overestimate my 
ability. During the last two years I have been one of those 
fortunate enough to belong to Kings Crown— not as one of 
the jewels, however. 

Looking back, in, the calm of my undergraduate day, the 
happiest events pf'.coll/gt life seetft to 1tave been Poly Con and 
the Yale foot-ball game; the saddest will be Commencement 
on the 13th. 
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I WAS born, so I have been told, March 4, 1879, in New 
York City. The significance of this date has been im- 
pressed upon me ever since as evidence of my predestina- 
tion to the Presidency of the United States, and it was, 
doubtless, in order to prepare and broaden my mind for the chief 
office which fate held in waiting for me, that my early life was 
spent in wandering from city to city. Meanwhile I had been 
growing, and after a somewhat scattered preliminary education, 
I returned to New York and prepared for college at the Horace 
Mann School, which, in consequence of my admission to Co- 
lumbia, became immediately afterward part of the University. 

Once in college, my thoughts naturally turned toward ath- 
letics and I became a candidate for our Freshman crew. I 
succeeded in becoming a substitute and thereby had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing, from the observation train at Poughkeepsie, our 
crew defeat itself. 

In my Sophomore year, with increase in age, I was attracted 
to the more serious pursuit of learning and scholarship, in con- 
sequence of which bent of mind I obtained honors in Germanic 
Languages and Literatures and joined La SociHi Frangaise. 

Encouraged by my remarkable success in this new line of 
activity, I determined to keep on, and my Junior year ended 
with my having gained honors in Romance Languages and 
Literatures. This year, too, witnessed a relapse into frivolities, 
for I played end on the class foot-ball team, and took part in 
the French play given by La Sociiti Frongaise. 

Of my Senior year I can say but little as yet, except that it 
is full of promise of greater glories. I began it auspiciously 
by becoming a member of the Deutscher Verein, thus uniting 
in myself the discordant elements in West Hall, and I am now 
awaiting the results. The expectation of consequences of this 
act, together with the. ever lively. hope in the prophecy of my 
' '.birth, format present the main interest of my life. 
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William M. L. Fiske, Jr. 

I WAS born at the very early age of quarter past ten. 
Ever since then I've been in a most decided minority — 
especially at Class-meetings. They say I entered this dole- 
ful life with a law-book in my hand. At the least it is 
now a permanent affliction. My preparation for college was 
made at the Polytechnic Institute in Brooklyn, the city, proud, 
of my birth. Although entered in the Class of '99 at Columbia, 
I quickly perceived its obvious defects and so decided to wait 
a year for 1900, which I felt assured would far surpass any 
other previous or succeeding class in its excellence. 

Always of a meek and retiring nature, Pete Irving and I 
used to seek out the dark corners of the recitation-rooms in old 
Hamilton Hall, especially in Harry Burch ill's class. Of course 
the use of Hinds's " Literals " never occurred to us. By gigantic 
feats of cramming Pete and I succeeded in evading the firm 
hand of the law in those first finals. I never could understand 
how Pete did it, though. 

Vivid visions of my struggles in getting on Spec, during that 
year still cling to me. " Yes, you'll find our advertising agent 
at umpty-ump blankety-blank street. Good-day!" The ads. 
were obtained at last, however, and the Board graciously con- 
descended to admit me to the sanctum sanctorum for the sole 
purpose of licking wrappers. The mucilage so effectually sealed 
my tongue that it has never moved since. 

With sixteen other idiots I entered the Law School last 
autumn, blissfully ignorant of the Cross Bill* ahead. We have 
all spent our time ever since gazing at the wise guys who knew 
enough to stay where they were wanted in that hallowed and 
" loafly " spot, the " College." Would that all our courses were 
Rhetoric IVs and Geology I's! 

Like every other Senior, I intend to leap at once into the 
arena of life and seize some golden Maude Adams by the fore- 
lock. I shall melt her down to ingots and retire on the proceeds. 
And then on my large, loose steam-yacht I shall take the whole 
Class of 1000 for a trip to the land of the Geisha. Vale. I must 
hence, for there are Wallis Turner, Phil Gardiner, and Tommy 
the Goat looking at a girl. I must see if she's pretty. 

* For explanation see " Keener's Equity," p. 6044. 
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Melville Jepperson France 

I WAS born in Brooklyn in the year 1878, and educa- 
tionally am a sort of joint product of the public schools 
of that city and of Columbia College. I add an account 
of a few of my numerous achievements: 
Ego, Ego, Ego, Ego, Ego, Ego, Ego, Ego, Ego, Ego, Ego, 
Ego, Ego, Ego, Ego, Ego, Ego, Ego, Ego, Ego, Ego, Ego, Ego, 
Ego, Ego, Ego, Ego, Ego, etc. 

Modesty compels me to conclude here. 
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Goelet Gallatin 



I WAS born in New York City on the eighteenth day of 
November, 1877. Nothing extraordinary occurred to me 
in my early youth beyond such mishaps as whooping-cough, 
chicken-pox, and vaccination. After a thorough course of 
home instruction, at the age of nine I was sent to Berkeley 
School. There special attention was paid to zoology and dicta- 
tion from a book of childish stories, conceived by the mighty 
intellect of the head-master. As we, of course, could not im- 
prove on his punctuation, it had to be learned by heart, a detail 
that at that time seemed unnecessary, but which since has been 
of great use to us. Martial law was strictly enforced, and as 
the proportion of officers to the privates was as three to one, 
the enforcement of it was well done. Here I stayed three years, 
and then was taken abroad, where I wandered for two years 
more, seeing many strange lands and people. On my return 
to America, to my great joy and lasting benefit, I went to the 
Cutler School, and there I met many of the men with whom 
I was eventually to go through Columbia. It took me three 
years more before I learned enough to try to pass the entrance 
examinations, which by great effort I finally managed to do. 
I entered with the Class of '99, but just before Thanksgiving 
was taken sick and forced to go down South for the winter, so 
I entered again, next fall, with 1900. It was in my Sophomore 
year that I first had a recitation with the Literature Department, 
and I followed this course up in the succeeding years. Now at 
the end of my Senior year I feel that I have received from 
this department the greatest benefits of my college course. 
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Philip Parkhurst Gardiner 



ONE might think that the Hudson was sufficiently famous 
for its many legends and events, yet it was destined to 
have an additional honor thrust upon it, when on its 
banks, in the historic town of West Point, on February 
24, 1877, I was ushered into this world. Like most great men, 
little is known of my babyhood. There is a tradition, however, 
that I was very precocious, and from the first evinced a perfect 
passion for study (a pleasing thought). 

When I was old enough to toddle about, the family moved 
to the wilds of Long Island, where I amused myself with mak- 
ing mud-pies and like youthful sports. After several years spent 
in this fashion I entered St Paul's, a most excellent school, and 
here prepared for college. In the fall of 1806 I became a student 
of this University. 

My Freshman year here was very uneventful. I started in 
with the right idea about study, true to my childish instincts, 
but the professors, fearing that I would break down, banded 
together to keep me back, and were so determined on this point 
that it was with great difficulty that I persuaded them to let 
me go with the class. I myself then realized the danger in 
following this course, and so gradually reduced my work, until 
in my Senior year I could spend a day on the campus with a 
perfectly easy conscience. 

At athletics I was never much of a success. Through the 
misjudgment of a kind-hearted coach I was fortunate enough 
to make my Freshman crew; and when foot-ball was still in an 
embryo state, I played on the class foot-ball team. 

Of the ordinary class honors, with which many men are 
favored, I have few to boast of, except perhaps that of being a 
member of the meaningless e E and the foolish ♦KB. Re- 
cently, however, the class appointed me to its Class-day Com- 
mittee. 

What the future may have in store for me, after I leave 
college, it is hard to predict. I shall strive for a bank presi- 
dency, but shall probably end up as a " white wing " in the 
street-cleaning department. 
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Henry Starr Giddings 

■ 

IT was on November 10, 1879, that the little town of Great 
Barrington, Mass., was astonished by the appearance of a 
new star on its horizon. According to all accounts I was 
an infant terrible alike to family and neighbors. The latter 
seemed to be my particular foes, for whenever a caller appeared 
on the scene I am said to have invariably behaved my worst. 
It is not strange, therefore, that Great Barrington soon tired 
of me, and after a short sojourn in New Milford, I settled 
down in Springfield, Mass., and began my scholastic training. 
At about the age of ten I again tried a change of air, this time 
going to Bryn Mawr, Pa. While there I attended the Haver- 
ford College Grammar School and went in enthusiastically for 
all branches of athletics. The centripetal force of the great 
metropolis was, however, too strong to be long resisted, and in 
the autumn of 1894 I went to the Irving School and began the 
cramming process known as preparing for college. I awoke one 
morning to find myself a green and verdant Freshman wending 
my timid way to the sacred precincts of Hamilton Hall. Aside 
from the sound-money parade and the cane-rushes, the first two 
years were quiet ones. The Barnard Literary Association was 
almost the only organization with which I was connected, and my 
interest in debating which began then has continued ever since. 
Toward the end of Sophomore year came the Columbian Board 
elections, and in consequence a busy Junior year. I also took 
up athletics again, and was first baseman of that famous aggre- 
gation known as the Kings Crown Base-ball Team, which suf- 
fered defeat at the hands of the Deutschers. I even attempted 
to catch in that other exciting contest between the first and 
second sections of Economics A, and although we were beaten, 
I have been told that Captain Kebler felt that his position was 
very insecure until I assured him of my firm intention not to 
try for the Varsity this year. My last year has been divided 
between weighty cares of State and defending myself from the 
accusation of being a grind because I made Phi Beta Kap. 
Kings Crown and the exciting incidents connected with the third 
Chicago Debate, together with steady but not arduous duties on 
Spec, have enabled me to bring to a close my short but varied 
undergraduate career. 
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LOOKING backward to the earliest scenes my memory 
can recall, and getting all possible light from the sources, 
I can find nothing strikingly romantic, comic, or tragic 
in my life. My father and mother were both English; 
and shortly after their marriage came to this country, where my 
father became a Free Methodist clergyman. I am the youngest 
of six children, and my father was stationed at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., when I was born, in February, 1869. 

Moved as my father was from place to place every few years, 
I never had the chance to form any old-homestead associations. 
All I know is that I have lived in various places in the Middle 
States. 

My education was a fragmentary affair. Every time we 
went to a new place I would be taken to the school ; where, 
after being questioned as to my previous attainments, I would 
be set back with a remark that a review would not hurt me. 
Thus I plodded back and forth over the elements of knowledge 
with only a vague hope that I might get somewhere some time. 

When I was fourteen years of age my parents came to Brook- 
lyn, and I began a working life, thinking that school-days were 
over. During the following nine years I became intimately 
acquainted with office, factory, and farm-life. 

While on a farm in New Jersey I was encouraged to try to 
complete my education. I soon made arrangements to work a 
part of my way through the A. M. Chesbrough Seminary at 
North Chili, N. Y. There I first was a farm-hand, then a 
janitor, then office assistant to the principal, and finally a teacher 
in some of the lower grades. In the meanwhile I managed to 
carry on a college-preparatory course, and was duly graduated 
in the Class of '96. 

My next move was to Columbia, where now my early half- 
formed wishes are being fulfilled. Here, had I made a favorable 
impression upon the Rhetoric Department, I might have been 
influenced to follow in my father's footsteps; but, as it is, I 
shall probably devote my life to teaching, for which I formed a 
liking in my preparatory work. 
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BORN in the peculiar, old-fashioned quarters of New York 
called Greenwich Village, my earliest school-days were 
spent at a certain church school, which was presided over 
by a kindly little old body whose maiden heart was big 
enough to take in all her flock. There in the light of curious 
stained-glass windows (the school-room was intended originally 
for the Sunday-school) the little boys and girls read out of 
old-fashioned primers, and drew pictures and did sums on their 
slates with broken pencils fished from a common box. The 
roar of a busy thoroughfare seems hardly to have reached that 
quiet spot, and in the shadowy church the short morning ser- 
vices have left the impression of being almost monastic 

At a second church school I learned things both bad and 
good, and first encountered hie hac hoc and the immortal Caesar. 
Meanwhile one great joy was the reading of books of adventure 
and natural history, and another the peppering of Italians and 
other pedestrians with pebbles of small size, even in the glare 
of day and under the eyes of deceived " cops." 

The passing years brought a change in the management of 
the school and with it new experiences. A school-paper was 
dabbled in, there was the great joy of interclass fights and a 
lasting influence exerted by a canny and irascible old Scot, who 
thundered threatenings one minute and the next showed forth 
the bigness and order and beauty of the stars and the earth and 
the things in it. 

School-days over, I was received into the School of Mines, 
then in Forty-ninth Street. The Mines left vivid impressions 
— the lurid smoky assay laboratory, the electrical building full 
of quick-sparking dynamos, galvanometers with their trembly 
needles, and many-coiled theostats, the civil engineering labora- 
tories, with their fine air of exactitude and of science triumphant, 
finally the natural history museum wherein was acquired the 
desire of knowing more of zoology. 

Here for a couple of years, in company with a chum, I stayed, 
and then entered the School of Arts. But now having followed 
myself thus far I shall leave off at not the least of my many 
good fortunes, membership in the Class of iooo. 
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Henry Sydnor Harrison 

IT was twenty years ago, the twelfth of February last, that 
I opened my eyes on a cold and unsympathetic world and 
gently murmured " Good-morning." A few years ago when 
the Government honored me by making my birthday into a 
public holiday, they cloaked their real design under the poor 
mark of a tribute to A. Lincoln. This step was necessary on 
account of party politics. 

The place of my nativity is the little burg of Sewanee, Shire 
of Franklin, Tenn. I cannot with truth say, although it is the 
custom, that I remember the house where I was born. This is 
partly explained by the fact that I left it at the careless age 
of two. At this time I thought little of sight-seeing, and in- 
deed rarely considered it worth while to take notice. I foolishly 
delayed revisiting the dear little house, and now it has long 
since been demolished by vandals and memento fiends. 

At the age of five I moved to Brooklyn, N. Y., where I 
now reside. I pursued my preparatory studies for a decade 
or two at the Brooklyn Latin School. It was here that my re- 
ceptive intellect absorbed the foundations of that wide fund of 
recondite lore which has since become the delight and wonder 
of admiring professor, bursar, and librarienne alike. At school 
I was prevented from cutting a wide swath in the field of sport 
by a lingering attack of prize-fighters' ear, which weakened me 
sadly. However, I did succeed in making the spelling-bee team, 
as second alternate, but was never allowed to wear the 'Varsity 
letter. At college for two years I gave the 'Varsity base-ball 
Captain the refusal of me, and both times he accepted with 
alacrity. Last year I was not dismissed from the squad in the 
usual manner, but, instead, when my back was turned, I was 
bitten behind the ear by a swift and cowardly liner, hot from 
the coach's bat. I justly deemed this equivalent to an ejection, 
and smilingly bowed my adieus. 

Next year I expect to teach the young idea how to shoot 
By this I do not mean that I have accepted a chair in a rifle 
gallery. Lack of space forbids me to enter further into the 
details of my life's career. Those who care to go deeper into 
this subject should apply at the Bursar's Office. 
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I WAS born in New York City on May 10, 1878. When 
I was about a year old, my parents, thinking the metropolis 
too wicked a place in which to rear me, moved over the 
river, and I spent the next five years of my life in the City 
of Churches. From there I came to Mt Vernon, N. Y., where 
I have merely existed ever since. My early education was re- 
ceived first in a private and then in a public school. 

At the age of fifteen I entered Dwight School in New York 
City, and after three years of hard labor, both on my part and 
on the part of the various professors over me, I was declared 
ready for college. 

In the fall of 1806 I became a member of the Class of 1900, 
Columbia College, and the four years I have spent in this class 
have been mainly occupied by my efforts to keep in it The 
first two years of my course passed quietly. To my great sur- 
prise, I managed in some unknown way to survive Math. A, 
the Pons asinorum of Freshmen, and History A, the terror of 
Sophomores. During my Junior and Senior years the effect of 
my previous training became evident, and I carefully avoided 
courses with a bad reputation. In my Junior year I became 
a member of the Morning Glory band, and as I look back over 
the events of my college life, none shine forth more pleasantly 
than our little dinners at Max Schwartz's. 

For the last two years I have played in the Mandolin and 
Banjo Clubs, and consequently have become thoroughly con- 
versant with the ferries around New York. After many trials 
I have also learned a little about the Brooklyn trolley system. 

Such are a few of the most important incidents of my life. 
Anyone wishing the minor details can be accommodated by ap- 
plying to Dick Croker, who is already collecting data in order 
to add my life to the Great Men of New York Series. 
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Joseph Parkhurst Howe 

THE stars were propitious at my birth back in 1878. The 
" Crab " was lofting over the Milky Way in a two- 
some with Boreas, god of the winds. The stake was 
the latter's hot air. Needless to say, Crab won, and 
still has a monopoly of that branch of the industry. 

Up to the year 1806 the joys of school-boy life were mine. 
Then my Alma Mater spread her sheltering arms about me. 
By application (?) to books, etc, the honor of ♦ K B was 
thrust upon me. For a time I felt the loadstone of class poli- 
tics, but 

" The awful shadow of some unseen (?) power 
Floating, tho' unseen amongst us," 

was too much, and I gave up the job to those better fitted — 
d bos class politics. 

As a member of the Morning Glories all my fellows ren- 
dered me " obese-nce." In Senior year " Santiago " and others 
of the more seriously inclined, little caring for the innocuous 
desuetude which was overcoming us, launched forth into pro- 
fessional life, and now it is truly said that we " bathe in the 
gladsome light of jurisprudence." When I say, with Nicholas 
Nickleby, " my life is one demd horrid grind," I feel that I am 
not far from the truth, and yet the knowledge that I am getting 
keener every week is some compensation. 

To wind up this detailed history of my past deeds, I can 
only quote, with the rest of my class, the words of Rabelais, 
" je m'en vay chercher un grand peut-estre." 
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Robert Chipman Hull 



MY room-mate, a facetious Sophomore, has often in- 
formed anxious inquirers that I am chiefly remarkable 
for nothing. Perhaps the most important event in 
my brief career occurred on October 22, 1880, when, on 
Waverley Place, New York City, yours truly first apperceived 
the intuitive concepts empirically known as time and space. I 
am Alius moximus cetate of Anna Chipman Hull and Rev. 
Robert Bruce Hull, A.M., S.T.D., at the time of my birth 
pastor of the Tabernacle Baptist Church. My father was born 
in Scotland, but my mother is a native New Yorker. I in- 
habited this great metropolis till I had reached the mature age 
of four years, and then moved with my parents to the wilds 
of South Brooklyn, where my father had become pastor of the 
Greenwood Baptist Church, and where I have continued to 
charm eligible fair ones with the light of my countenance even 
unto this day. My "young idea" was taught "to shoot" 
primarily in the public schools of that borough, and later in 
the Polytechnic Institute. After four years in the latter insti- 
tution I won the Brooklyn Scholarship and entered Columbia 
along with nine others from Poly. 

While in college I have devoted most of my attention to 
debating. Every year of my course I have represented the Bar- 
nard Literary Association in an intersociety debate against the 
Philolexian Society, twice winning success and twice meeting 
defeat. In my Senior year I was elected Vice-President of the 
Barnard, and also was chosen to be one of Columbia's repre- 
sentatives in the first annual debate with Cornell. Some of the 
other things which have come my way during my college career 
are these: Class Secretary (1); Y. M. C. A. Corresponding 
Secretary (1) (2) ; Y. M. C. A. Vice-President (2) (3) (4) ; 
Columbia delegate to Cleveland to the quadrennial international 
intercollegiate Y. M. C. A. missionary convention (2). I am 
a member of the Delta Upsilon Fraternity. 

Next year I expect to enter Rochester Theological Seminary 
and prepare myself to become a Baptist minister. In politics 
I am a Republican, and hope when I cast my first presidential 
ballot in 1904 to be able to cast it for Theodore Roosevelt, LL.D. 
Columbia, 1899. 
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I DO not know when I was born, or where. But I have it 
on good authority that the place was Madison, Wis., the 
capital of a State rich in grain and copper (neither of 
which products ever made my pockets one cent heavier) ; 
and that the date was Saturday, August 3, 1878. 

Be these things as they may, the history of my life turns on 
the principle that trouble brings happiness. During my first 
ten years my temper was sweetened by so much sickness that 
even a thunderstorm doesn't turn it sour. Sickness brought 
me a capacity for happiness. My next trouble lay in being a 
younger son. Younger sons are made for elder brothers to tease 
and annoy — trouble, and to get their elder brothers punished — 
happiness. But, worst of all, I was born to roll in wealth. From 
the moment I first sang my song of wow (woe) I learned to think 
money my divine right. Instead of swallowing for a first at- 
tempt on solid food-stuffs, a button, such as vulgar babies use, 
I stuffed down gold dollars. It troubled my mind to think that 
I had such wealth while other poor beggars' sons must swallow 
buttons. Happiness soon came in this tribulation. The trustees 
of my fortune, not liking my socialistic pity for other kids, de- 
cided to turn the money over to an orphan asylum. How happy 
I then became I leave you to judge. These are but the chief 
troubles which made me realize what a capacity for happiness 
I owned. 

I now see why my early life was so full of troubles, many 
of which naturally have not yet brought happiness. It was to 
make me appreciate the fame which I shall enjoy in future years. 
Fame is happiness, of course, and fame I have always intended 
to have. I have been told for years that I should never set the 
world on fire; so, just to fool people, I intend to start a fire 
which shall outlast the spark which the Vestal Virgins tended 
The United States will before long recognize a new medical star 
who will shine health and happiness on many (in this world 
or the next). 

I wish to emphasize this point in my history. If the devil 
does not provide you with troubles, look for them (you'll not 
have to beg, borrow, or steal), and you will be happy. 
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John Barent Johnson 

MY arrival on this terrestrial ball took place on the day 
after Washington's birthday, 1878. I realize it was 
thoughtless of me to have selected this date, as in the 
event of my achieving future greatness, an appreciative 
country can never make a national holiday of a natal day that 
comes so near the one sacred to the father of his country. I 
hit upon Salisbury, Ct, as my birth-place. I remained there 
for four years, my education being in the hands of a tutor. 
But at the end of that time, feeling the need of a broader edu- 
cation than the little village could afford, I changed my resi- 
dence to Middletown, Ct. Here, at the age of five, I entered 
school and fairly began that life of study of which ever after- 
ward I have been so fond. In 1892 I entered St Paul's School, 
Concord. I acquired there a slight knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, a great many nick-names, and the art of cigarette- 
smoking. In 1896 my name was entered on the roll of the 
famous Class of 1900 of Columbia College. In my Freshman 
year I was rather lonely, for I was too fast for the average 
man to associate with. In that year I showed my hatred of 
the Sophomores by carrying a cane and smoking black cigars, 
in spite of their efforts to prevent me. In my Sophomore year 
I was on the cane and on the bum. About the only fact I can 
remember connected with this year was that I took History A. 
My fine standing in that course will long be remembered. I 
would undoubtedly have got an A in both the examinations but 
for a debar. The next year I sang in the Glee Club, where, 
notwithstanding my six feet three inches of height, I was the 
lowest bass of all. But in the opera " Cleopatra " I was more 
consistent by being a high-priest of Isis. In my Senior year, 
to the surprise of the whole civilized world, I became a grind, 
and I remained a grind to the bitter end. 

After looking about for a worthy object to which to devote 
my energies, I have reflected that as the letters E. E. undoubt- 
edly stand for everything excellent, there can be no worthier 
ambition than to seek to add these two little initials to my name ; 
with which end in view, after leaving college, I expect to study 
electrical engineering. 

Thus ends the autobiography of a misspent life up to date. 
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I HAVE always been lucky; Dame Fortune has smiled on 
Fred. Jones, and yet I first saw the light of day on the 
13th. April was the month, and 1878 the year. It takes 
no great mathematical brain to see that I am now twenty- 
two. New York City has always been my home. I look for 
no better place. 4 

My early days were no more eventful than those of any other 
well-bred city chap. That my childhood has been a happy re- 
membrance is due to the fact that a fond mother and generous 
father always watched over me. 

The first experience I had with schooling was at a small 
kindergarten conducted by two refined young ladies, whose 
father had lost his fortune during the early Cuban Insurrection. 
From that primary school I went to St. Louis College, situated 
in Forty- third Street. There I remained for seven years. At 
that institution my favorite study was elocution; and at the 
end of every year I was first in my class in that branch. 

At the age of fifteen I made up my mind to study law, and 
entered Columbia Grammar School with a view to preparing 
for the Regent's examinations. My object was to enter the 
Columbia Law School without first taking the college course. 
After two years at Columbia Grammar School, I was graduated 
from the Scientific Department, having the distinction of being 
on the Honor Roll. It then seemed to me more advisable first 
to get the degree of A.B. before entering upon trie study of 
law. So I returned to the school as a special student, and by 
dint of hard work, after one year, passed the entrance exam- 
inations to Columbia College, doing almost all the work in Latin 
and all the work in Greek in the space of twelve months. The 
fall of 1896 saw me in the Freshman Class at Columbia College. 
I rowed No. 4 in the Freshman boat ; our crew was beaten only 
a few feet by Cornell. The following year I made No. 4 in the 
'Varsity crew which rowed at Saratoga. Since then athletics 
have not played a conspicuous part in my career. 

At the beginning of the year I elected my Senior work in 
the Law School and expect to remain there until my course is 
completed, and then— the tussle with the world! 
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THE stork visited 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, on 
March 4, 1879, bearing the infant Harold Kellock. 
When he had deposited me, I reached into the pocket 
of my little smock, and pulling out a shiny gold-piece 
presented it to the avis for his trouble in my behalf, at the same 
time scribbling on a bit of paper (for I had not yet acquired 
the power of speech) the sentence: "This settles your bill." 
At the emerald age of half after eight months, amidst the ap- 
plause of an admiring family, I first essayed articulation, giving 
voice to a weak but clear " Ray! Ray! Ray! " From that time 
on I considered myself a Columbia man, and in due time en- 
tered the University. The calf period of my college life was 
passed gently and innocuously in our old urban home on the 
banks of the New York Central. Sophomore year, after we 
had moved up to 116th Street, I was taken on the editorial 
plank of the Morningside, where my war-stories kept fostering 
the martial spirit of the country during the late dago disturbances 
in Cuba. But it was not until the end of the year that I really 
came before the public eye, when, at our Sophomore jubilation, 
I rendered a pleasing little ditty together with my friend and 
co-ed., M. Zinc I became an Upper-classman, put away child- 
ish things, engaged in no more interclass survivals of the 
fittest, and scooped a position on the Columbian Board, as well 
as a Vice-Presidency of Kings Crown. I also was one of the 
founders of that saturated organization, the Morning Glories. 
After a summer spent cruising around among the country homes 
of my various friends, I returned to college in my Senior year 
for rest and recreation. But this was not to be. I was called 
to the Spectator Board, the demand for my services being, I 
may say without bragging, universal, for both East and West 
favored me. Also I was now one of the head-pieces on the 
Morningside Board, did some undergraduate tail-pieces regu- 
larly for the University Quarterly, and late in the year my 
expectations were realized, and I became boss of a newspaper, 
an office-boy, and a telephone. Also about this time, since the 
class was at a loss for a prophet, I slid into that profitless job. 

In this account I have merely given my achievements out- 
side of the regular class-work; a history of my scholastic per- 
formances would be largely an account of the things left undone. 
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James Rintoul Knapp 



AS far as I know, the universe sprang into existence 
on the eighth day of September, 1880; and I ought to 
know, for I was there at the time. I was a student 
from my birth, and during the first two years of my 
life made extensive researches in the fields of Gastronomy and 
Dormatology. A rather interesting anecdote is told of my early 
life. It is said that when I was three months old my fond 
parents placed before me a box of pills, a law-book, and a gold 
dollar, in order to ascertain whether I was born to enter medi- 
cine, the law, or commercial life. I carefully appropriated all 
three. From which it is easy to see that I shall some day be 
President if I can keep out of jail. 

I prepared for college at Halsey School. Soon after my 
graduation the school went out of existence, having, I suppose, 
accomplished the object for which it was created. 

My Freshman year was full of the gravest responsibility. 
For eight months I carefully and zealously guarded with " me 
life's blood" the contents of the treasury of the Class of 1900. 
The amount, if I recollect, mounted up into four figures— 
$00.15. The next year I devoted myself to a faithful repro- 
duction of the Battle of the Harlem, taking part in many a 
campaign against those who now profess to be Juniors. 

In Junior year I went over into the Mines, and studied 
Electrical Engineering. During this year I was editor of the 
Morningside and Treasurer of the crew. I may note in passing 
that, though it has been my fortune to be Treasurer of almost 
everything I have taken part in in college, the amount of money 
I have seen would not have tempted the most depraved kind 
of defaulting cashier. When I had learnt all they had to teach 
me in the Mines, I re-entered the College preparatory to en- 
tering the Law School. If at the end of next year I find that 
there is still s<unething of law» withyvhicji I am ndL acquainted, 
I shall contipiK. ,&n6t, * shalllenttf the B; in<f ^ my theory 
being that what one needs is a well-rounded education. When 
I am sixty-two years of age I shall go out and look for work. 
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Maurice Krickl 



I WAS born in New York City on Friday, May 30, 1879, 
just in time to miss the Memorial Day Parade. My 
anguish at not seeing the soldiers was so great that I cried 
steadily for the next two years. In spite of the fact that 
these vocal exercises have helped me in later years to obtain a 
place on the Glee Club and to coach well on the side lines, ray 
relatives and friends tell me that my early musical efforts did not 
meet with overwhelming applause and approbation. The gods 
must have loved me exceedingly in my youth, for I was at- 
tacked with all sorts of fevers and sicknesses, to say nothing of 
numerous hair-breadth escapes from situations of dire peril. 
Needless to say, I survived all these well-meant endeavors of 
the kindly gods to release me from the cares and obligations 
of this weary world. 

In 1892 I entered Trinity School, New York, and prepared 
for college. I did not attain very much prominence at school, 
except that I used to be pointed out as the only man who had 
had his nose broken three times in one foot-ball season. In 
1896 I entered the Class of 1900 College. Right here, gentle 
readers, some of the high moral principles inculcated in me 
by my august head-master at prep school were broken. I 
learned to smoke. My preceptor in this accomplishment was the 
distinguished "Troubadour," and proud I was when he pro- 
nounced me an apt pupil. It was in Freshman year also that 
I learned the gentle art of kidnapping, but by good luck I never 
officiated as the " kidnappee." Nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to go on and tell of my achievements; of the 
tremendous reception (of eggs) that the "Rube" and myself 
got at the singing of our famous Soph Triumph song; of 
my tussles with History A; of countless other triumphs; but 
on looking over this forensic I find forty-three Is (counting 
in the last one), which is the maximum number the editors have 
allowed. So for the present, fellows, " So long." 
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Loyal Leale 



ON March 24, 1879, I became a native of New York 
City. As I was the fifth of a family of large children, 
or, in other words, a large family of children, a new 
perambulator was a crying necessity; and so, on May 
nth of that year, one was bought However, as this was Sat- 
urday, and therefore a half-holiday, my horseless carriage did 
not arrive until the following Monday. It no sooner arrived 
than it was put to use. My nurse wheeled me in it, day in 
and day out, from that time on, for the following two years. 
Frequently, when thus resting from the arduous duties of a two 
yearling, people would stop quite still, and involuntarily ex- 
claim, " What a pretty baby— carriage." 

A few months subsequent, my go-cart was put aside, and 
I entered Columbia Grammar School. Here I soon began to 
realize the enormous possibilities of vrtli-feigned attacks of bi- 
daily sickness. However, by the end of two years, the authori- 
ties at home and at school commenced to grow suspicious, and 
so a change of schools was adopted in an effort to cure these 
very serious feints. 

After six years of pleasurable life at the Berkeley School, 
which were not quite free from all exertions, although most 
were spent in the line of military duty, and one long dreary 
year under the chaperonage of tutors, I entered Dr. Low's In- 
stitution. Here my first two semesters were spent in an un- 
energetic and quiet way. 

The following year, however, I was compelled to put forth 
abnormal exertions, for the University moved to Morningside 
Heights, and I, in doubt as to which of the then numerous lines 
of cars would be most convenient, walked. 

When about half-way up, a grate fire far over to the west 
attracted my attention. Naturally drawn, I went as far as the 
river, and not finding the supposed disaster there, gave up the 
search, and proceeded on my way via Riverside Drive. Thus 
it was that I early learned a pleasant and soothing way to spend 
the but too few spare moments of my Sophomore year. 

As for my Junior year, it was passed in sweet repose and 
restless anticipation of a three years' grind in the Law School. 
Prayer was my occupation as a Senior. 
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Oscar Lowenstein 



PASHUNT reader! to glance at my portrait you'd 
■ ■ hardly believe that I have long golden curls. But I 
j have, and they are two and a half combs in length, 

and they lie in the bottom of a musty old trunk, and 
they are the sole remnants of my quondam beauty. Phew ! but 
I was a precocious kid in those long-curly days. Right well 
do I remember that at the tender age of two weeks I walked 
unaided— -over my entire family. 

Tempus fugited. In the natural course of events I became 
fair, fat, and forty months. More tempus fugited. I grew big- 
ger, went to school, learned sums and spelling and geography, 
and took a diabolical delight in propounding brain-crackers to 
disturb my elders. One rainy afternoon, while walking with 
my father, I plunged ankle-deep into a puddle, and in poll-parrot 
fashion recited my last lesson : " ' An island is a body of land 
entirely surrounded by water.' Pop," I sweetly added, before 
my fond parent had time to catch his breath, " aren't I an 
island?" 

The years flew by. I went through Grammar School 69. 
Then my little bark drifted out into Sea Sea, N. Y., and after 
a stormy voyage of one year it collided with a little yellow- 
haired buoy, whom they called a tutor, and it barely escaped 
swamping. Realizing the need of a change, I went down-town, 
and for three years was sworn at by my inferiors. One day, as 
I was doing some clerical work, my boss said : " See here, 
Sonny, you'll never do. You write much too il-ledger-ble for 
a business man. I can't use you no longer. Study law." His 
eloquence overwhelmed me, and I dusted. I can thank that 
crabbed, ungrammatical duffer for one thing. Indirectly he was 
the cause of my becoming a member of the Class of 1000. 

You Sherlock Holmeses who have read this autobiography, 
stop a moment to read the author. He is fond enough of music 
to dabble in barytone songs, mandolin, guitar, harmonica, and 
the fiddle; and he loves his fellow-creatures sufficiently not to 
pester them with any. He likes dancing, but doesn't dance. 
His favorite companions are children, and his happiest days are 
passed in the summer. But of all things in the world, he most 
dearly loves a joke, when it doesn't hit him too hard. 
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Ralph Emerson Lum 



HAPPY is the country that has no history, and happy 
is the man who has no biography, or obituary. But 
very unhappy is the man who, having none, must write 
one. 

I was born at Chatham, N. J., April 21, 1877. Here the 
major part of my quiet and enjoyable existence was spent, until 
1892, when I entered St. Paul's School at Garden City. Here 
the only occurrence of worth or note was my graduation. I en- 
tered Columbia in 1896. Here I spent my time in enjoyment 
and profit until my Senior year, when I took up the work of 
the first year Law. Since then the enjoyment has vanished and 
the profit is held in abeyance. 
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James J. McKenna, Jr. 



1WAS born in New York on June 26, 1878. The sad story 
of my life up to the day I entered college is too long, and 
can be seen in a fulness, which modesty forbids here, in 
all the newspapers the day after my death. The points that 
might escape my reporter-biographer are these: My favorite 
course in college was Mathematics A, with which I was so 
smitten that I begged permission to repeat it. The form of my 
petition was a bluff that I didn't know much Algebra, and it 
worked so well that my suggestion was welcomed by the Dean, 
and Dr. Chittenden welcomed me. I have written several themes 
in my time, among them one on the " Depopulation of the Rural 
Districts," a ponderous and authoritative work which did duty 
as my thesis. I hope never to hear of it again. The class 
showed its customary appreciation of merit by electing me to 
the Vice- Presidency in Junior year. I made my dibut on the 
platform at the Sophomore Triumph, and spoke a series of 
words of my own selection on the battle of History A. During 
the solemn discourse my delivery was hampered by a bombard- 
ment of the merely fresh product of the hen-coop. Not choosing 
to be the bombardee a second time, I have never since spoken 
in public. My appearances in athletics have been confined to 
three days with the class foot-ball team, and three months with 
the crew. In appreciation of scholarship rank, or rank scholar- 
ship if you will, I was elected to Phi Kappa Beta in Junior 
year. My two last years on the hill were made more enjoyable 
by the companionship of the Morning Glories, a band organized 
to cultivate hygienic principles in allotting time between work 
and play. Not having Mrs. Piper on my list of friends, I have 
no pre — , ap— , or conperception of the future, but expect to make 
my fortune in my native town. My bibliography can be found 



in Winsor, X, 




at the loan desk. 
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Joseph Wild Mackay 



I WAS born at Bay Ridge, L. I., July 5, 1876. When seven 
years old I went to a private school, where I remained 
until my thirteenth year. I then joined the Polytechnic 
Preparatory School, and remained there until entering Co- 
lumbia with the Class of 1900. While at school I took part in 
most of the student activities. I played first-base on the team 
for three years and was Captain of it the year before entering 
college. I also took part in the shows, and was a member of 
the Glee Club. I was one of those selected to deliver an ora- 
tion at the graduation of our class, and, having made a fairly 
good impression, decided to rest on the laurels then won, and 
have not attempted anything of the kind since. 

In my Freshman year I was elected President of my class, 
was on the cane, was toast-master at the Freshman dinner, and 
was a member of the Glee Club. When the crews were called 
out, I joined the Freshman squad. Since that time most of my 
outside energies have been devoted to that branch of athletics. 
I was elected Captain of the Freshman crew, and rowed 7 in 
the boat until I was taken into the 'Varsity, where I rowed 
No. 4 in the 1899 race at Poughkeepsie. 

I had made the usual Freshman mistake in regard to study- 
ing, and passed a quiet summer with my books. By hard work 
I made up the deficiencies and started Sophomore year with a 
clean score. I was made Chairman of the Sophomore Show 
Committee and took the principal part in the show itself. Again 
I was on the cane, and rowed in the Fall Regatta. I was a 
speaker at the class dinner. I was elected Captain of the 'Var- 
sity crew on the resignation of Longacre, who joined the Navy 
in the Spanish War. I rowed No. 6 in the 'Varsity at Saratoga 
and was re-elected Captain. I was elected an editor of Spectator 
in the spring of that year. 

In Junior year I coached two crews for the Fall Regatta and 
sang on the Glee Club as soloist and on the quartette. I rowed 
on the crew as No. 6 and was re-elected Captain for 1900. 
Senior year has been devoted exclusively to running the crew 
and to a wild stab at getting my degree. 
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William Henry Maxwell, Jr. 

A K E; Manager Freshman Crew; Barnard Literary Associa- 
tion (i, 2); Spectator Board (2, 3); Business Manager (2, 3); 
Class President (2); Press Club; Director Boat Club (2, 3); 
Cane Rush Committee (1); Junior Ball Committee. 

This record is taken from the 1900 Columbian by the editors of 
the Naughty-naughtian. 
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Arthur Youle Meeker 



I WAS born on the second day of October, 1877, in a lit- 
tle New Jersey town, which is now known as Glen Ridge. 
My career began with a struggle for existence which 
lasted nearly two years; but, thanks to the good rich milk 
of a Jersey cow, my condition finally began to improve. At 
the age of seven I started proudly off to a private school, pre- 
sided over by a kind and rather affectionate old maid. We 
often deceived this guileless instructor of our youth by feign- 
ing illness; whereupon she administered her simple remedy, 
consisting of a teaspoonful of vinegar. This, with the accom- 
panying relief from our lessons for an hour, wrought an 
effectual cure. 

My entrance into the public school put an end to these happy 
times. The school, however, did not seem to agree with me, 
and it was found necessary to withdraw. At first I considered 
it good fun to be free from studying. Yet, after two years I 
was thoroughly tired of enforced loafing, and longed for an op- 
portunity to return. After this long rest, my schooling was 
completed without interruption. 

Four years were spent in the Grammar Department. The 
days passed all too slow for us, anxious as we were to attain 
to the dignity of high-school scholars. The object of our am- 
bition was finally reached. I remember with particular pleasure 
two of my instructors in the high-school. One of them 
strongly impressed upon our minds the fact that, " It is not 
only necessary to know a thing, but to know that you know it." 
The other would insist that the very fact of our inability to ex- 
plain a problem was an indication that we did not have a firm 
grasp of the problem itself. After this preparation in the Bloom- 
field High School, I entered Columbia in October of 1896. 

The Freshman year was rather uneventful, so far as I was 
concerned, for, being a meeker man than some of the fellows, 
I was never molested by the Sophs. My course in college has 
proved very enjoyable. During the last two years I have de- 
voted my time especially to History. As to what I shall do 
when college ends for me, I cannot yet say, certainly; that is 
one of the problems still to be solved. 
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Albert Joseph Mehler 



I WAS born in Jersey City on November 12, 1879. In 
childhood I was much influenced by the beautiful sur- 
roundings of that delightful birth-place. In the summer 
of 1886 I visited Germany, under the care of my parents. 
During the outward voyage I wore a red jersey and a red 
woollen cap. I was nicknamed " the little devil " by all on 
board, not on account of any diabolical traits, however. At 
that time I was small and thin, but I have changed since, being 
now still small, but no longer thin by any means. 

My schooling started when I was six years old. I then 
went to a small school in Jersey City. After moving to New 
York I attended Columbia Grammar School for eight years, 
until 1896. My school-life was not marked by any unusual 
happenings. Still, I would like to mention two occurrences. In 
school, every man having a higher average than eighty-five per 
cent, on each monthly report, was entitled to have his name 
placed on the roll of honor. In a class of twelve in the Classical 
Department, almost everyone reached the honor roll during the 
entire last year in school. I do not speak of this fact as a boast, 
because I was one of those who did not qualify every time, and 
when I did I never obtained more than eighty-seven per cent 
This record will not seem so wonderful when one considers 
that the class contained, besides myself, whom my classmates 
still call "little Tickle," "little Albert," or "little A. J.," 
" Wuzzy " Duden, the pirate, Melville Cane, Alfred Cohn, Fred. 
Jones, " divine " Harry St. Clair, and John Erskine, called 
Weehawkensius, or the " bard of Weehawken." 

One more event I shall mention, the first chess tournament 
in Columbia Grammar School. It happened that I had received 
a set of chessmen as a Christmas present. After returning to 
school in January, the boys decided to have a chess tournament. 
Although I did not know how to make a single move, I entered 
the contest. I studied as much as I could beforehand, and suc- 
ceeded in winning a few games and escaping last place. 

In the autumn of 1896 I entered Columbia, and after many 
exciting adventures and hair-breadth escapes in the way of pass- 
ing examinations, I am still alive and in good health. 
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William Underhill Moore 



IT gives us great pleasure to announce to our readers that 
one of our prominent young residents, Mr. William Under- 
hill Moore, is about to graduate from Columbia College this 
spring. Although not more than twenty-one years old, he 
has so far led a most active and useful life. Mr. Moore was 
born in New York City on May 25, 1879. He prepared for 
college at Drisler's School, where he acquitted himself with 
great credit. He entered the Freshman Class of Columbia Col- 
lege in the fall of 1896. About the same time Mr. Moore en- 
listed in Company F, 7th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. He served 
in this regiment until the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War, when he was transferred to Company B, 71st Regiment. 
He is one of the 15,000 claimants to the distinction of having 
been the first American on top of San Juan Hill and in the 
block-house. He had seven hats shot off him on that day, and 
received several wounds on his back, inflicted by the officers 
of his company in trying to restrain him from rushing forward 
too impetuously. 

Upon Mr. Moore's return he resumed work at the Univer- 
sity, where he is now studying law. During the past year Co- 
lumbia has received several gifts at his hands. The first donation 
was one of a set of books, the second was that of a statue of 
the late Professor C. W. Hackley. At the ceremonies incident 
to the formal presentation of this statue, the following ode was 
read by the University Poet: 

To Mr. William San Wan Moore : 
It touches our most inmost core, 
For choice expression we're nonplussed, 
Because you gave that gorgeous bust. 
The physiognomy of Hackley 
Will suit our purposes egzackly. 
Accept our heartfelt wishes, please ; 
Yours truly, 'Varsity Trustees. 

As we have said, Mr. Moore expects to graduate this year, 
and will probably be back in town with us this summer. We 
hope he will be as successful in after life as he has been while 
in college.— Extract from The Plugtown Star, May 1, 1900. 
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John Muirheid 



I WAS born at South Amboy, N. J., in April, 1877. The 
exact day — the 19th or 20th — depends on whether the old 
clock, which mystically pointed to midnight, was fast or 
slow— interesting research for future biographers. I had 
the " tell me a story " habit worse than most youngsters, whence 
perhaps my present love of novels and the theatre. My earliest 
notoriety was for the naughty custom of exaggeration, a literary 
instinct for which I was occasionally chastised. This youthful 
feeling for " romancing " appears too in a photograph, now on 
my wall, of the little parish school where I conned my primer, 
in which I am rapturously holding the hand of the sweetest 
fair one among the assembled scholars. 

In 1892 I received my public-school diploma and left home 
for " prep.," the State Model School at Trenton, N. J., where 
I edited the monthly for a while and also aided the foot-ball 
team by my playing (on the piano at their entertainments). In 
1893 a vacation and several surgical operations were necessitated 
by an attack of pneumonia, through which I lost a school year, 
but gained my dearest friend, my nurse. I was graduated in the 
spring of 1895, and, after rusticating and rusting all summer, 
I tried hard for Columbia, but soon " the committee regretted 
to inform " me that I had not impressed them much. So I 
stayed home a year tutoring a younger sister who had such 
vigorous ideas as to how and what she should be taught that 
it proved a very instructive year, particularly for me. A kind 
fate had reserved me the honor and happiness of entering col- 
lege with the Class of 1900. 

Having little ambition and much less ability for politics, I 
have sagely not aspired to class or like official distinctions. The 
chiefest events of my quiet career have been a series of en- 
thusiasms over books and authors, but the authors nearest my 
heart remain, now as ever, the writers of the letters I receive 
from home. Although I have never learned to yell nor to 
assume the awkward grace necessary to pose about College Hall 
effectively, I love Columbia life so much that the thought of 
Commencement would be unbearable were it not for the pros- 
pect of a P. G. course in literature next year. Afterward I 
hope to go forth to teach in that subject. 
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Gifford Arthur Nelson 



ONE thing has bothered me continuously through my 
career, and that is that Brooklyn is my native place. 
Things might have been very different if my parents had 
seen fit to depart from the City of Churches at some time 
in the early stage of my thus far short, sweet, and nevertheless 
eventful pilgrimage. I was trained in as many as seven dif- 
ferent schools, and, to my credit, that I never was compelled 
to leave any of them. In 1896, as you know, I entered Columbia 
with the Class of 1900, and I am still here. Some men are born 
lucky; others have to work hard for that which they get I 
belong to "The Workers" (in fact I am the one type that 
Mr. Wyckoff neglected to discover in his tour). So it is only 
natural that I have had to keep everlastingly at it. 

Gentlemen, it was my pleasure in the second year of our 
course to serve you as Chairman of a committee of five to cele- 
brate the half-way mark in our history as a class. Since then 
I have come to the conclusion that triumphs are "a public 
nuisance and should be prohibited by order of the Board of 
Health." 

For the guidance of those who come after us I will jot down 
hastily a few rules or suggestions which I have formulated 
from observations and experience: 1. If you are not already 
unpopular, don't dabble in college politics! 2. If you are at all 
bright, don't be a grind. Grinding may make a second-hand 
genius of you (for all the real things are dead), and if you be- 
come a genius you will be sure to smoke dope or swallow 
laudanum. They all did it. I found this out by a careful 
perusal of my very exhaustive notes in Eng. 11. 3. Don't 
take cinch courses; I have heard it said by people who are de- 
cidedly in a position to know, that nothing in this world is so 
contaminating as an easy course. I am rejoiced to note the 
department of engineering announces a brand new course, the 
aim of which is to teach the use and operation of motor car- 
riages. Such courses are of immediate utility and, in addition, 
a veritable joy forever. 4. Tradition has it and observation 
proves that Seniors make very poor law-students. Perhaps it 
is not quite so true that law-students make very poor Seniors. 
Don't make crazy patch-work of your college course. 
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Abraham Elijah Neugroschl 



AS for me, I was born July 14, 1879, in the picturesque 
and up-to-date town of Nemeti-Szatmar, Hungaria, 
where I rested till 1883, or just long enough to be loaded 
with the treasure of the Hungarian language and the 
fierce, untamable nature of the Hun. Leaving Europe still stand- 
ing, but greatly disturbed by my withdrawal, I arrived at Phila- 
delphia, which, proving a too fiery antidote for my fiery Hun 
disposition, I fled, with my family, to New York City. After 
two years the yearning for a free country life, as befits a true 
nomadic Hun, came over me, and so the whole family moved 
out to the broad acres of a Barber County, Kansas, farm, where 
we spent two years in trying to raise crops. Now, the crops of 
Barber County, Kansas (and they are plentiful), consist in 
coyotes, prairie-dogs, hawks, cactus, sage-brush, wild-eyed cow- 
boys, cloud-bursts, tornadoes, prairie-fires, etc A real inter- 
esting collection, undoubtedly, but not conducive to bodily health 
— and so we moved. The broad acres of that fine Kansas farm 
are still for sale. I moved to Kansas City, Mo., and there 
started my brilliant academic career, at the tender age of eight, 
by my enrolment in the " Morse School." After three years 
there, to the great regret of my teacher, principal, and the en- 
tire Board of Education (for I had been a true balm and com- 
fort for them all), I left Kansas City in June, 1890, for New 
York City. I was gently persuaded to resume my studies, and 
as a result was graduated from Public School No. 74, July 3, 
1893. (The building still stands, and the rooms where I actually 
sat can be seen by special permission from the principal.) I 
then visited Horace Mann High School, and came out safe, 
June, 1896. Thence I entered my well-deserved rest at Columbia 
College, having on the whole a prosperous career. As for my 
deeds, my sayings, and my excuses (to our beloved Dean), be- 
hold, are they not written in the records of the " College," and 
impressed on the memory of my especial friends of the Class 
of 1000? However, until it shall be necessary to prove by in- 
criminating documents that my existence was not a mere fable 
like that of the Sun Myth, till then I devoutly pray concerning 
my college records " Requiescant in pace," for now I have 
determined to— turn over a new leaf! 
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Leo David Newborg 



IT happened in New York City, on October 14, 1879, and 
the fact that it is not known by more people seems to illus- 
trate that much of what is best and most important in this 
latter part of the nineteenth century can remain quite hid- 
den, deeper down than even the spades of popular curiosity and 
appreciation may reach. My fondness for femininity made its 
appearance at an early stage in my development, and it is truth- 
fully reported that I showed a partiality for Empire gowns and 
stockings even in my first years. 

After pursuing my studies at Dr. Sachs's School — that is, 
the boys' school — for four years, I entered Columbia with the 
Class of 1900, and up to the present time it has not been able 
to lose me. 

In college I tried my hand both at work and at play, but I 
gave up the former, thinking that extreme " busyness " at col- 
lege was a sign of deficient vitality. As a matter of fact, an 
intelligent person — this is not personal — with his eyes and ears 
wide open, with a smile on his face all the time, will get more 
true education than may another in a life of heroic vigil and 
wet towels; besides, the latter also runs the chances of finish- 
ing up dry, dyspeptic, and stockish, with a pinched and owl-like 
expression. These risks I could not take, on account of my 
social standing. 

Among the societies I have joined may be mentioned the Base- 
ball Association, Kings Crown, La Societi Franqaise — in which 
I have been Manager of the show, Secretary, and President— 
the Tennis Club, the Rowing Club, and the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, where I served in two capacities— both as a passive active 
and an active passive member. 

My favorite courses have been in literature, under the 
guidance of Professor Woodberry and of Professor Jackson. 
Those who knew them not cannot justly lay claims to a complete 
or truly liberal education. 

As to my future career, I can say nothing definite, except 
that it is now my intention to enter a commercial life. My 
political views I refuse to divulge, owing to the fact that I have 
aspirations, and any statement of my platform would preclude 
a change of mind, and might incriminate me later on. Vale! 
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Mark Wilbur Norman 



MODESTY and ignorance made Hank Pollard and me 
seek the aid of Professor Polsyh and his renowned 
medium, Mrs. Repip, in writing our autobiographies. 
The experiment was a complete success, except that 
the spirits became mixed so that when Hank's was called upon 
it spouted as follows: 

Mark Wilbur Norman was born, June 28, 1878, in the country 
village of New York. Little of importance happened to him 
during the first week or two of his life. He gave early indica- 
tions of having a sound head by falling two stories and landing 
on his cranium. It didn't jar him, although the buildings were 
shaken for a distance of half a mile in all directions. Having 
thus discovered that his head was a wall of adamant, against 
which stones might be hurled in vain, he took part in the battles 
between the boys of his own street and those of the neighbor- 
ing alley. 

Later in life he removed to Darien, Ct At South Norwalk 
High School, where he was graduated in 1896, he was known as 
a shot-putter. He could put a pound of shot in his pocket, and 
then, while doing the teacher the favor of going to another room, 
would manage to let it leak from his pocket in such a manner 
as to leave a well-defined trail. 

He was also a lover of animals, and nothing delighted him 
more than the opportunity of presenting his favorite teacher 
with a stray cat now and then. 

At Columbia, Norman's abilities developed in another direc- 
tion. There he proved that it was possible to pass good ex- 
aminations with comparatively little labor. In fact, a good 
portion of his time was devoted to the invention of methods to 
eliminate the necessity of study, and to that branch of learning 
entitled athletics. In this he was most proficient, being on the 
cane, one of the players in the class foot-ball team for two 
years, and on the 'Varsity squad for 1890-1900, and one of the 
fifty strong men of the University. He also made the Phil- 
harmonic Society and played on the champion team at hand-ball. 

Up to the present he has been all right, but in the future, 
as he has taken up the debasing profession of law, he will 
doubtless become an adept at all sorts of crime. 
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Thomas Edward O'Brien 



ONE warm day in 1880— authorities agree on June 26th 
— there was born in Brooklyn — " o dura fata, 0 sortem 
as per am " — notice the dashes and the Latin— one of the 
most inoffensive and least aggressive of the Class of 
1900, Columbia. But Fate, that first brought him to notice in 
an unregarded realm, had kinder destinies in store. Within the 
first twelve years of his life it was even given him to venture 
on the Brooklyn Bridge, to cross the ferry twice — oh, how dar- 
ing in so young a Brooklynite ! 

Then next a public school, 16 by number, loosed its shackles 
from him, and sent him forth a frisky colt to graze on the 
stumps and stubbles of the Latin roots that long ago had ceased 
to fret the wretched inventors of the jargon. 

And all this he did while yet in Brooklyn. He was born 
there; he must live there; ye gods! my worst fears disappoint 
— he must not die there. Always just too late, he was six 
months just too late for his course in sprouts at Columbia, when 
he received his High-school diploma. But six months one way 
or another don't trouble a genius, and he waited a full twelve. 

Then some kind fate again took compassion on this ill- 
starred yearling from the South, and a /. H. Van Ant sent him 
to the post with two-year-olds. He was a Soph with 1900 
privileges. 

This is his career in brief. Think of him what you will, he 
has a good opinion of himself; and you had better let it rest 
at that. Let philosophic Browning be your guide: 

Force not me to take a pill. 
Already yet, I'm sicker still. 

There is another reading in the manuscript of the Vatican. 
It runs thus: 

Convince a man to take a pill, 
You only make him sicker still. 
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Charles Jones Ogden 



I WAS born, according to the best accounts, December 10, 
1880, in what was then the city of Brooklyn. My father, 
Herbert S. Ogden, a lawyer, and my mother, the daughter 
of Charles Jones, were both of old New England families. 
There does not seem to have been anything in my life deserving 
to be immortalized in this page before I took my first start in 
the world by going to a small neighborhood school. After five 
years of irregular attendance there, I spent three at the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic preparing for college, which I entered when not 
quite sixteen. 

I had the good luck to get one of the newly established 
Brooklyn scholarships, and was ungrateful enough to leave my 
native city and settle more conveniently in Manhattan. In spite 
of my well-known aversion to work, I have managed somehow 
or other to get through my course so far, even receiving honors 
in German in my Freshman year and ♦ B K when a Junior. 
My principal outside interest has been in debating. I was on 
the Barnard team in the last intersociety debate, and have held 
the offices of Vice-President and Critic in the association. Next 
year I hope to pursue the exciting study of the law under the 
guidance of my Alma Mater, since there seems to be a chance 
that I may do less poorly in that business than in any other. 
In politics I suppose I am a free-trade, anti-expansionist 
Republican. 

Requiescat in pace, in pace requiescat. 
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Gordon Parker 



BORN, April 26, 1879, at Wantagh, L. I. Died, 
(this date is immaterial, for death is but sleep, and he 
is so nearly asleep all the time that he might as well be 
dead). 

This monument is erected in loving memory of the quasi- 
departed by his dearest friends, M. W. N. and D. H. P., through 
constant association with whom for the past four years the 
lamented met his untimely end. 

After studying in three of the smaller schools of Brooklyn 
(which, by the way, has always been his winter home), in 1891 
he entered the Brooklyn Polytechnic. It might be interesting 
to note in passing that each of these three schools, soon after 
this bright and shining light left it, closed its doors and went 
out of business, presumably on account of the utter physical 
collapse and nervous prostration of the principals. 

At " Poly," our late friend, who always was late, took a 
five years' course in hand-ball, filling out his " time " with 
various " cinch " courses, and displayed such aptitude in that 
subject that he has continued it throughout his entire college 
career. He stands at the head of his class, having won the 
championship in " singles," and, with the assistance of his class- 
mate, J. J. Finnigan, the " doubles " championship in hand-ball 
for 1899. 

With this as his major subject, he took for minor courses 
Chess and Mathematics. The latter he still delights in, but the 
former he abandoned after his first year, when he represented 
Columbia in the Intercollegiate Tournament. 

With the able help of his chief mourner, M. W. Norman, he 
again won the " doubles " championship in hand-ball for 1900. 

The rest of the history of our dear friend is too well known 
to need recapitulation here. 

May he rest in peace. 
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David Henry Pollard 



NORMAN and I have always had a hankering for literary 
fame, but when the opportunity came to write our auto- 
biographies we found that neither of us had distinct ideas 
of our birth and early life, and a conflict arose between 
modesty and desire to tell the truth. To settle the question, we ap- 
plied to Professor Polsyh. He called up our past spirits through 
his renowned medium, Mrs. Repip. The experiment would have 
been a great success, but in the midst of it the voice of J. Gray 
was heard approaching. In terror, Professor Polsyh hid be- 
hind a stack of new words, invented for next year's Psychology 
Qass, until all danger was passed. The spirits also must have 
been terrified, for when the professor called upon Norman's 
spirit it spoke as follows: 

In David Henry Pollard, of Winnipauk, Ct., the Class of 
iooo possesses an antediluvian. He was born in Johnstown, Pa., 
October 21, 1877, and a few months later removed to Winnipauk. 
Shortly after this, Johnstown was swept by the great flood, 
which effectually removed all traces of him, much to the joy of 
the inhabitants. He was graduated at the head of the Class of '95 
in the South Norwalk High School, and spent the following year 
under a tutor preparing for Columbia. This tutor was a min- 
ister and an ex-foot-ball player, and from him Hank, as his 
friends call him, learned the tricks of both trades so well that he 
might be called a composite picture of "Whale" Wright and 
" Parson " Brooks. He is a strong argument for the psycho- 
logical theory of a dual personality, being fierce to the extent 
that a mere expression of his willingness to thrash the biggest 
man in 1901 scared that gentle youth stiff; withal being so mild 
that when caught, during Lent, in a secluded spot gambling with 
Strunsky, the latter excused himself on the ground that 
" ' Hank ' would sanctify any game." His chief vices are whist, 
checkers, chapel, mathematics, and running S. H. Dixon across 
town so fast that he (Dixon) loses breath and dignity. " Hank " 
has been a member of the University Chorus for two years, and 
this year he joined the Philharmonic Society. Around the re- 
mainder of Hank's record it is best to build a fence, out of 
kindness toward him and respect for the sensitive moral feelings 
of any who may chance to hear of him. 
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Robert Insall Raiman 



I WAS born in Brooklyn on November 2, 1873, and have 
lived there ever since. My childhood and youth were 
pleasant but uneventful. Like all city boys, I enjoyed only 
the limited freedom of street play; but of that I had my 
full share. 

My early education also was that of the ordinary city boy. 
I graduated from Public School No. 26 in 1888, and from the 
Boys' High School, Commercial Course, in 1890. 

During the next two years I worked in Wall Street as boy, 
clerk, stenographer, and book-keeper. An illness of three years, 
which then intervened, developed, by its exclusion of other 
things, a taste for reading and study. When, then, a year after 
returning to my former position in business, I was offered the 
chance, through the goodness of my parents, to go to college, 
I seized it eagerly. Looking for the best college for a Brooklyn 
man in my circumstances, I of course chose Columbia. Nine 
months of work under a tutor in Latin and Greek, with inde- 
pendent preparation in the other entrance subjects, gained me 
admittance to the College in 1897. 

As the lingering effects of my long illness had taken away 
my former ability and also my desire to indulge in athletics, 
my college interests have developed along a different line. I 
shall always retain pleasant recollections of my connection with 
the Freshman Debating Society, Barnard Literary Association, 
the University Chorus, and Kings Crown. 

My elective college work has been devoted in the main to 
modern literature, particularly English, and has intensified my 
love of the study of that form of the " expression of life." It 
has indeed given point to my plans for the future, for after one 
more year of preparation, I intend to teach English. 
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E. H. Raymond, Jr. 



THAT the chief events in the life of an individual are 
birth, marriage, and funeral, is a proposition to which 
most people will agree. This makes my task simple. 
For although the world in general, and the Class of iooo 
in particular, may think that my wake has been celebrated, I 
assure them that such is not the case. 

As to marriage, I must confess that I am single, but beg 
leave to state that that is not my fault. This leaves me with 
nothing to dilate upon but my birth. Now, whether this mo- 
mentous event occurred on the night of December 4 or the morn- 
ing of December 5, 1879, is a question of family dispute. If I 
am rightly informed, New York was the place of my nativity. 

I went to school at St. George's Hall, Summit, N. J., and was 
graduated in 1895. In the autumn of that year I entered Yale. 
There I fell in with a colony of fever-germs, and, after an inti- 
macy of two and a half months, I decided to find more congenial 
associates. Therefore, I entered Columbia, where I have been 
going for four years — I say going, but should state that, being 
a commuter, I have spent only half the time going, the remain- 
der being occupied in coming home. The event of importance 
in my Freshman year was the Sophomore dinner. I well re- 
member the dashing bravery with which some dozen or more 
of us swooped down upon the President of the Sophomores and 
hustled him into a cab. I recollect particularly the pleasure of 
sitting on said President's bleeding nose and watching him kick 
his extension-soled boots through the cab window. And then 
the joy of paying for damages. Yes, Freshman year was de- 
cidedly pleasant. 

Sophomore year consisted largely of History A. The pile 
of valuable references which I wrote have neen doing hard labor 
kindling fires ever since, and as yet only the notes on the Period 
of Discovery have been touched. 

The central feature of Junior year, for me, was base-ball. 
Not that I played. No, there was no play about it. But, as 
Manager and scapegoat, I enjoyed the season hugely. 

My Senior year has been spent in the Medical School. I 
have had to work hard; but, as I am fond of music, grinding 
on organs has been interesting. 
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Harry Hull St. Clair, 2d. 



I HAVE been asked to put my life in the hands of the 
editors of this book, and, martyr-like, I have consented 
to let them take it. 

As nearly as I can recollect, I was born a little before 
i a.m., Sunday, September 7, 1879, in New York City, where 
I lived until removing to Nyack-on-Hudson during the present 
year. 

In the fall of 1885 I entered the public schools, and in 1888 
was graduated (I really did receive a real diploma) from the 
Boys' Department of the Training School, Normal College. I 
was graduated from Grammar School No. 89 in 1892. From 
1893 to 1896 I was a student at Columbia Grammar School. 
While there I essayed to distinguish myself in athletics, and 
came out for the 220. Mention was usually made of me among 
the " also rans." At the close of our prep school days, the 
prophet divined I should become a "bookmaker." You can't 
always sometimes exactly tell, though. 

In 1896 the Alumni Competitive Scholarship was awarded 
me, and I became a member of 1900, Columbia College. I fig- 
ured as the T of 1900 in Captain Bumtoul Knapp's company 
of Napoleonic gold-bugs in the Sound-Money Parade of 1896. 
As a Freshman I joined Barnard Literary Association, the 
Labourdonnais Chess Club, and Y. M. C. A., of which, as a 
Sophomore, I was elected Recording Secretary. At the follow- 
ing elections, however, the Reform Party ousted me from office. 
In 1898 I received Sophomore honors in Romance Languages 
and Literatures. 

The writer was among the original thirteen that formed the 
famous Morning Glory band in the beginning of the Junior 
year, and became its patron saint. The class chose me as one 
of the representatives from the " College " on the 1900 Co- 
lumbian Board. In my Senior year I was made a member of 
the American Oriental Society. 

In the future I intend to devote my attention to Linguistics 
in the fields of Indo-Iranian, Semitic, and North American lan- 
guages, but more especially to the perpetuation of our little 
Morning Glory " affair " at Max Schwartz's Liberty Hall, Little 
Hungary. 
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Algernon Sydney Schafer 

AS the writer of an autobiography is compelled to por- 
tray, to the best of his recollection, his past life, it in- 
volves him in the rather delicate position of talking about 
himself. To-day I find myself in just such a predica- 
ment; so I trust my readers will pardon any conception of con- 
ceit with which I may apparently impress them. 

Upon December 14, 1799, there was widespread grief through- 
out the country, caused by the death of our most illustrious 
patriot, George Washington. Seventy-eight years later, to the 
exact day, December 14, 1877, there was universal joy through- 
out the land, for there was born a person none the less illustrious. 
Gentle readers! I am referring to myself, Algernon Sydney 
Schafer, the son of Samuel M. Schafer. At the age of seven I 
was sent to Miss Warren's School, where I remained for sev- 
eral years. Later I attended Dr. Sachs's School, where I pre- 
pared for college. 

In college I was a member of Kings Crown, the Barnard 
Literary Association, La Sociiti Franfoise, and Chairman of the 
Class Pipe and Cane Committee. My favorite studies are 
Economics, Literature, and History. My favorite drink is 
" Zwei beer, Kellner." In politics I am a Republican. 
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Edward Murray Seguine 



I WAS born on December 19, 1879, at Tompkinsville, S. I. 
I attended several public schools on the island, but gen- 
erally left after a more or less short stay. The last one 
lost my presence because the principal suspected me of re- 
moving the tongue from the school-bell, and substituting a live 
garter-snake. He was a very obstinate man, and I preferred to 
leave rather than argue the matter out with him. At the tender 
age of ten, therefore, I began to attend Trinity Church School, 
in this city. I received my diploma four years later, and after 
waiting two years more, entered Columbia College as a special 
student. The next year I came in as a full-fledged student of 
the Sophomore Gass. 

During my college course I have paid more attention to 
Romance Languages and History than to any other subjects. I 
have not done any real specializing, however, since my intention 
has always been to secure a general education first, and after- 
ward to take up whatever I felt myself best fitted for. I have 
about decided by this time to favor some well-known lawyer 
with my services for the summer, and, if I see no reason to 
change my decision, to enter a law school next fall. 



■ 
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Thomas Simons 

THE author of this autobiography was born in Wash- 
ington, D. C, in the fall of 1877. He was, according 
to various parental stories, a most remarkable and in- 
telligent infant. It may not be amiss to tell one anecdote 
concerning his early life. While his parents were discussing the 
advisability of discharging a certain nurse, on the grounds of 
not being a fit companion for children, the young man (aged 
eleven months) rose up from his crib and presented his admiring 
progenitors with a certificate of good moral character in his 
own handwriting. Needless to say, this character has stuck to 
him for life. 

At about the age of ten years he and his mother moved to 
Yonkers, N. Y., where they have since resided. 

He received a public-school education until a year before 
entering college, when he went to Lawrenceville and was 
graduated without honors in the Class of '96, entering Yale 
College in the fall of the same year. But, owing to an un- 
fortunate difference with the Faculty of that institution, he came 
to Columbia in the middle of Sophomore year, and just in time 
to take a course in History A with Dr. Cushing. 

Probably the post of greatest honor which he has held is 
the captaincy of the Columbia Foot-ball Team. He also played 
on the Championship Team at Lawrenceville and rowed on the 
Freshman crew at Yale that holds the world's record for two 
miles. Of scholastic honors he has none, however. 

There is little more to say, except that the author hopes all 
success in the big world to his good friends and classmates, 
with a little of the good things of life stowed away on a side 
shelf for himself. 
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Alexander Godfrey Smith 



THE DAY OF JUDGMENT 

Columbia, Philosophy County, N. Y. 

TOIL on, ye deep and learned biographers. Three words 
suffice for me— I— Am— It. Demosthenes has lived and 
Homer, yet I— Am — It Cicero lived and Virgil, yet I 
—Am— It. Locke thought and Hegel lived, yet I— Am 
— It. They may write and ye may write, still I — Am — It. The 
result of all philosophye, It — Am — I! Take me in doubt, in 
belief, in fact, and this is my biography — Am — I — It?, It am I, 
I— Am— It. 

I have done It. 

Your obedient servant, 

It. 
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Charles William Stoddart 

IT was in the year 1877 that my infantile waitings first waked 
the echoes in the peaceful valley of the Wisconsin River. 
Various other events happened in that year, but none created 
such an impression upon my immature mind as did the fact 
of my arrival on this troublesome planet My youth was spent 
in wandering from village to village and from city to city, see- 
ing new peoples and absorbing new ideas. So many times did 
I change the location of my Lares and Penates that I began to 
feel that my home was where I smoked my pipe— that pipe of 
amber mouth-piece so celebrated in prose and verse. While I 
was sojourning in McKinley's famous city, William and I used 
to sit on the court-house steps by the hour and plan our re- 
spective futures; he to become President of the United States, 
I to belong to the Class of 1900, Columbia College. In 
the fall of 1896 I sneaked into Hamilton Hall for the first 
time, and stacked away my books in a ground-floor locker of 
that commodious, well-lighted basement. When we moved to 
Morningside Heights I noticed that the lecture-room where one 
could get farthest from the professor was in Havemeyer Hall, 
the Temple of Chemistry. At last I had found my favorite 
study, and from that time I pursued it faithfully, until I learned 
that the active principle of tea and coffee is one, three, seven 
tri-methyl xanthine, or, to state it more clearly, 



To think that I had been drinking that all my life and did not 
know it! Since that occasion I have been puzzling my so-called 
brains about the cause of cometary tails and the possible rela- 
tion between those two great botanical groups, the Hepaticae and 
the Filicinae. If the interested reader will write to my relatives 
some fifty or sixty years from now, he will learn what my last 
words were and how I died. 



CH, 
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Louis Clark Tinker 



THE bringing to light of the subject of this sketch was 
perpetrated in Corry, Erie County, Pa., on November 
8, 1874. 

Since the first few years were not vivid enough to 
furnish the biographer readily with the minutiae of his experi- 
ence, we beg permission to omit these usually interesting and 
fundamentally important psychological revelations. 

In 1880 he migrated to Greenville, Mercer County, Pa., where 
he first attended school. The child's father at this time began 
to foresee his task, so he changed his occupation, and began 
rearing the lad amid the self-denying atmosphere of a parson's 
home. 

In 1890 he moved to Sharon, Pa., where he entered an 
academy, which was lenient and unselfish enough to grant him 
a diploma in 1892. When here, gulping down the advantages 
offered at a " co-ed." school, he did not think of life as " one 
demned horrid grind," but rather chose the altruistic side of it 
His self-sacrificing devotion, though, seemed only transient 
His knowledge of social ethics proved inadequate, and all the 
fair, happy, attractive, and winning individuals did not linger 
for him, but moved merrily on their respective paths without 
a single moan. The next two years were spent in mercantile 
pursuits, and the next teaching in a commercial college. 

In 1895 he entered Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., 
where he remained for two years. His parents then took up 
residence in Newark, N. J., and he followed a special course 
at a college near home. In 1899 he decided to take a college 
degree, and thus explains his advent at Columbia. 

Being more attracted by business than by a profession, and 
as there appears to be a fair opportunity, he will, at least, cast 
his lot in that direction for a time. 

He is hampered by neither a wife nor an engagement, and 
no one has ever been known to accuse him of having an over- 
sensitive conscience. 
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Wallis Smythe Turner 



THE month of February is chiefly conspicuous for its 
shortness, but it is memorable for the birthdays of three 
illustrious Americans, George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, and myself. I was born on the 27th of the 
month, 1878, in this city. There is no uncertainty about the 
date, as in the case of our distinguished George, for a new 
family Bible was bought about that time to enter the record of 
my arrival. 

My young existence was spent chiefly in sleeping, and as I 
grew stronger I worried through the hours by kicking off the 
bed-clothes with my chubby little feet, alas! no longer little! 

One of the pleasurable mile-stones in my juvenile life was 
the acquisition of a velvet suit of kilts with a pantaloon attach- 
ment which had pockets. These were my proud Sunday clothes. 
The first sad thing that came into my life was my impressment 
into kindergarten. My fond parents somehow thought that I 
might be an infant prodigy, but even at that early age I had 
sufficient intelligence to give the idea no encouragement; it 
died of its own accord. Before I was graduated, however, I 
learned to sew pigs and dogs on paste-board cards with colored 
worsted. The family still had hopes that, peradventure, some 
surprise might await them in my future. Fond reader, I have 
still a future, and everyone is hopeful. 

At thirteen I went to the Cutler School, where I did a little 
running in an athletic Way, and enough studying to pass my 
entrance examinations for Columbia. In the fall of 1896 I 
looked upon every collegian as a sort of tin god; time has 
passed, and the present Freshman now discovers divinity in me. 
What a delicious thought! Although I may boast of a modest 
share of conditions, I have two bona-fide credits to my record, 
having passed for two successive years two Cushing courses. 
Recently, and only once, I received an A in a certain course. 
Don't ask me how it happened, it is enough to have the jeering 
congratulations of my old mates in the C and D grades. 

The class has honored me with several offices and positions 
on a number of committees, for all of which I am grateful. 

I might say in closing that I am said to be rather fond of 
the gentle sex, and know nothing to the contrary. 
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Edwin Joseph Walter 



I WAS born on April 4, 1879, thus escaping by a margin 
of three days the fortune of being an April fool joke. My 
early biography is like that of many a great man, who, 
showing little promise in childhood, developed slowly but 
surely. But at the age of eight I took my family to Europe, 
and entered a school in Germany. Here for three long years 
I learnt the Teuton language and acquired at least one char- 
acteristic, which I hope to carry with me to my grave — a deep 
love and devotion for beer. In 1890 I returned to this country 
detertnined to lose all my German characteristics as soon as 
possible, with the one exception of the thirst for German nectar. 

For six years I went to the Sachs Collegiate Institute, with 
but one view in life, to get into Columbia. Once within the now 
devastated walls of Hamilton Hall, I wisely made friends with 
Dean Singer and Professor Henry of the Coat-room, and my 
Freshman year sped joyously along. Eleven men turned out 
for our Freshman Foot-ball Team, and, there being nobody else 
for the position, I was put in at full-back. In the spring of my 
Freshman year I sang (?) in the chorus of the 'Varsity show 
" Cleopatra," and my round little figure, clad in swarthy tights, 
looked bewitching as an Egyptian maiden. Most of my Sopho- 
more year was occupied in locating on Morningside Heights and 
buying the books I should have read in my Freshman year. 

In my Junior year I became a charter member of the 
Deutscher Verein, and because of an A record at the beer-table, 
the German Department honored themselves by placing de- 
partment honors behind my name. Being a fellow with broad 
sympathies, I decided that it would not be right to achieve too 
much glory in the Teutonic line alone. To remove every vestige 
of envy from the hearts of the Faculty in the French Depart- 
ment, I took part in " La Bataille de Dames," given by the 
French Society at Barnard. In this play I had a truly artistic 
triumph. My French accent was commended by all as most 
elegant German. 

As an athlete I acquired some local renown as pitcher on 
the Verein Ball Team, and struck out some of the leading jour- 
nalists of Columbia. 

My Senior year has been spent in working up this auto- 
biography. I54 
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Sylvester L. H. Ward, Jr. 

I WAS born in New York City in 1878, and lived there 
several years, till my family removed to their country-place 
in Westchester County, not far from the historic village 
of White Plains. This is still our place of residence. 
My school-days commenced in my seventh year, at a school 
in White Plains, kept by an elderly lady. I attended this school 
half of each day for two years, and spent most of the time 
talking to my neighbor. Most of the desks had the multiplica- 
tion-tables written on them by former pupils, so there was not 
a great deal of necessity for study. My parents now thought 
it about time for me to do something, and sent me to a boarding- 
school near New Haven, Ct. An Episcopal clergyman was the 
rector of this school, and we all had to be good and study. In 
two years I had outgrown this school, and the Trinity Military 
Institute of Tivoli-on-Hudson was now selected for me. We 
were situated about a mile and a half from the river, and it was 
very natural that the fellows should have boat-clubs and crews. 
Nor was it unusual that they made me coxwain of one of them. 
About all that ever came of these crews, however, was an ex- 
cuse for rowing up and down the river to the nearby places 
of interest 

I have always been most fortunate in choosing the time for 
such things as mumps and whooping-cough. They have in- 
variably happened while school was in session and never failed 
to bring me a vacation of two or three weeks. 

Finally I came back to New York City and spent four years 
at the Drisler School preparing for Columbia College, which I 
entered with the Class of 1900. Nothing has happened to me 
during college that is worthy of being recorded here, except the 
fact that I elected law in my Senior year. 

Law is to be my profession, and New York City the scene 
of my future life. 
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Mayer Joseph Weinstein 



ROSY-FINGERED mora shed its dewy light upon the 
hero of this biography in the small but great town of 
Jefferson, Texas, on November 18, 1879, the date being 
carefully recorded in the old wooden Court-house now 
ready to crumble in ruins. Ere this was it predicted that the 
entire world would be singing his fame. True, indeed, he had 
more head than body — a wise little bald head, like that of an 
old man. The vacuum therein was, however, very little dis- 
turbed till about the age of ten. Broncho-breaking, driving the 
cows from the meadows, eating green apples, playing marbles 
and mumble-peg, wrestling, taking and giving black eyes, con- 
stituted the main occupations of his childhood. 

At school, when there happened to be one, he tasted more 
of switch than learning. At eleven and a half he was trans- 
ported to Paris to reform. Ambition, love for his country, 
tempted him to outclass the French lads who had dared but 
once, to their sorrow, to call him " sale Americain." Acci- 
dentally, or rather on account of his American grit, he was 
graduated from public school with five or six prizes and the 
heavy book of honor. Two years more in the university, or, 
rather, Lyce> Charlemagne, with a wonderful record, almost 
succeeded in making him forget his tongue, and frightened him 
back to his native land. Returned, he found himself considered 
among Americans a Frenchman. 

The fall led him audaciously to try for Columbia, and acci- 
dentally he got in. Ever since, he has been slowly, very slowly, 
rising, but shirking fame, because he dislikes greasy things. As 
to the honors he escaped in this noble institution, I must refer 
you to the magazines and newspapers. 

His desire for learning = x. His aptitude = — 0. The re- 
sult is o — x. Time, they say, works many changes. May it 
work miracles and bring success to this modest lad. One thing, 
at least, will redound to his everlasting fame: that he was a 
member of the Class of 1900! 
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Thomas S. Whittaker 



THE town of Yonkers, once a quiet little village on the 
Hudson, has now become famous. It is visited yearly 
by hundreds of tourists, and much has been written 
about it Such is often the case with the birth-places 
of great men. After these few modest introductory remarks, 
I add that in this town I first saw the light of day. Being at a 
very early age when the event happened, I can add no personal 
knowledge as to the date, but I am told it was on or about De- 
cember 18, 1877. This portentous occasion was heralded by 
many signs and wonders. The constellation O'Brien is said to 
have moved in a circle around the North Star, and three days 
previous there was a total paralysis of the Sun.* 

My early youth was taken up with measles, mumps, chicken- 
pox, and other childish sports. I then went to school. 

I was always a knowing lad, and now my extraordinary 
abilities began to crop out. I read many classic authors, partly 
in the original, mostly in English. Higher mathematics was 
my especial delight, and as for modern languages, I blushingly 
add that I am known among my friends as a polyglot. 

After receiving many flattering inducements from the au- 
thorities to come to Columbia, I consented, and entered without 
a condition. My college days have been most pleasant One of 
the great honors which have come to me was my election to 
♦ KB. I have never had any clashes with constituted authority. 
I have made several visits to the Dean's office, where I was re- 
ceived with the utmost courtesy and consideration. 

The President now awaits me to go to luncheon, after which, 
arm in arm, we stroll to a Faculty meeting. I have nothing 
more to add, except that I hope the future has lots of good 
things in store for the noble Class of 1900. 

* With apologies to Professor Rees. 
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John Nelson Williams 



THE subject of this interesting memoir was bora of 
parents neither " very poor nor conspicuously hon- 
est (?)," in the town of Bedford, N. Y. f January 28, 
1876. He was a rolling stone, but managed to gather 
a little moss in the shape of education, a proof of which will 
be his graduation from Columbia this present year. He ob- 
tained his first knowledge of books at Yonkers; then went to 
South Norwalk High School (Ct), where he was graduated 
with a class of twelve in 1895. In the interval between his 
graduation from this school and his entrance into Columbia he 
farmed and did some further studying. Much to his surprise, 
he met two of his old schoolmates, and the three immediately 
resumed their former antagonism, with the result that much was 
done to help J. N. W. overcome a severe attack of ennui, the 
result of the monotony and dulness of the city. 

He was a regular hog, especially when it came to the cane- 
rush. You see, he was one of the men to start with his hand 
on the cane, and he wasn't satisfied to keep one hand on, but 
grabbed a portion of the remainder with the other hand, with 
the result that he had both hands on at the end. The only 
explanation is that he must have imagined that he had a hoe 
handle, for a man has to use both hands in hoeing. 

He tried for the class team in foot-ball, and probably would 
have made it had he been more spunky, and not so good on 
the retreat; but, together with his friend Norman, he man- 
aged to " make " the Philharmonic Society. He was a base- 
ball enthusiast, and was once seen throwing his hat into the air 
when Columbia made a run. 

Further than this there is little to say. At the end of his 
Junior year he decided to kill people, and went down to the 
P. and S. to learn how to do so thoroughly. However, it is 
better to say nothing about this, as he wishes to gain a reputa- 
tion as a man who alleviates human suffering, not for " filthy 
lucre" (Oh, no!), but out of the great love he has for man- 
kind. If the reader desires any more information, let him pay 
this to-be-noted physician a visit, and get soaked a V for it. 
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Charles Whitehead Woodson 

I WAS born in the old town of Salisbury, N. G, October 
30, 1878. My early youth was spent in the usual fashion 
of a young Southern boy, hunting, fishing, riding, and do- 
ing as little studying as possible. When seven years old 
I started to the public schools, where I continued about six years. 
I left this school before graduating, and attended a private in- 
stitution for four years. At the age of seventeen I entered the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. There Mathe- 
matics was my favorite study, and in the Junior year I won the 
Holt Medal in this subject. Although interested in athletics, 
the only kind in which I ever participated was track athletics. 
However, I never accomplished anything worthy of mention in 
this line, as I was always just fast enough to get beaten by the 
other fellow. 

After remaining at Chapel Hill for three years I decided to 
complete my education at some Northern college. After con- 
sidering many, I selected Columbia as the place that would 
probably suit me, and have spent a busy year here. 

My plans for the future are rather indefinite; perhaps I 
may turn my attention to medicine. I am now twenty-one years 
of age; normally weigh one hundred and sixty pounds; and 
am five feet eight and one-half inches in height Religiously, I 
am a Methodist; politically, I am a Democrat. Thus endeth 
my biography. 
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Martin Wortman 



LIKE other boys of twenty-one or thereabouts, I have 
spent most of my life in school. In 1893 I was graduated 
from Grammar School No. 70, on East Seventy-fifth 
Street, the toughest school in the city; I next went to Dr. 
Sachs's School to prepare for Columbia. In college, among: 
other things, I ran the gauntlet at the entrance of the Psy- 
chology room, took Junior Honors in History, and was Presi- 
dent of the Philharmonic Society, an organization which when 
serious gives concerts, and when otherwise plays teasingly the 
music of 'Varsity comic operas. I have elected my Senior year 
in the Law School, where I pretend I am so busy I can't take 
time to write my "auto." Actually, however, I am demnition 
lazy, a statement which the class-book committeeman who has 
written this sketch will swear to. 
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Philip Coan 



1WAS born in 1879. As I look back on the years of my 
childhood, from this my old age, I can see that my talents 
were many and of early unfolding. I had read, smoked 
cornsilk, composed my best poetry, and proposed, by the 
time I was thirteen. My proposal was not favorably received. 
The girl, who was fourteen years my senior, said that the dif- 
ference of ages was too great, and that she could not take ad- 
vantage of my inexperience. 

Unlike Sidney Dixon and others of my classmates, I have 
always remained single. I still avow a paternal interest in girls 
in general, however. 

At the age of fourteen I retired to the quiet restfulness of 
a preparatory school. Here I remained several years, the most 
placid of my existence; no troubling thought broke in on my 
serenity. It was with heartfelt regret that, forced by circum- 
stances, I took my leave of slumbering old Cutler's School, and 
sadly took up the burden of this College course, hard to bear 
at my time of life. 

To the approaching end of my days I look forward with 
equanimity. On the day after Class-day I will be defunct. My 
obsequies may be considered the Class-day dance, where amid 
the small hours my spirit will gently be exhaled. Thereafter, 
though some person with the same body, same look, same clothes, 
same brain — or lack of — shall be alive, that one will not be I. 
This other one, busy at something useful, let us hope, will have 
at moments a sort of remembrance of me, like a child's half- 
memories of a former life, that weepy novelists love to tell of. 
But I shall be melted, dissipated, and vanished. Only a slight 
wind might rake out a few ethereal traces of me now and then 
from sheltered corners of the grounds. If Professor Hyslop 
would only examine in this direction, I think he would find some 
remarkable spirit manifestations — my ghost and many others, 
I suspect, will be frequently present, though unseen, mowing 
and bowing in the Reading-room, around the chairs of the nicest 
of the Barnard girls, addressing them in- the most delightfully . 
familiar way, without their taking offence or even knowing that 
we, poor ghosts, are present. 
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Simeon Strunsky 



I WAS born in the city of Vitebsk, in the east of Russia, 
on July 24, 1879. I was sent to school at the age of four 
and a half, and, two years later, when I was just begin- 
ning the study of the Talmud, I was regarded as a future 
luminary in Semitic lore. I have failed to come up to expecta- 
tions. I came to New York in 1886 and entered the public 
schools, where I spent nearly eight years, being graduated in 
1894. This period of my history was rather uneventful, though 
the monotony of it was relieved on one occasion by my being 
fished out of the Hudson as I was going down for the last time. 
I refuse to see in my preservation the hand of Fate, but I be- 
lieve I am right in regarding it as a crisis in my life. 

I spent two years at the Horace Mann High School, and, 
against the advice of friends who urged me to adopt some useful 
profession, came to Columbia. I have never regretted my action. 
The four years I have been here have been happy ones for me, 
owing to the single fact that I soon learned not to get excited 
over things. During my Freshman year, it is true, I worked; 
but after that I began to see the humor of the situation in in- 
creasing degree, until in this, my last year, the full force of the 
joke has burst upon me. My college life has been peaceful in its 
obscurity, the friendships I have formed being rather intensive 
than extensive. I know a few fellows intimately and love them 
vehemently. Frankly, my ambition is rather to be admired than 
to be liked, and I prefer peace to popularity. 

My good courses in college have been these: one in Litera- 
ture, which made me feel ; two in Psychology and Ethics, 
which have made me think, and a fourth which brought me into 
contact with a man from whom I have learned not to take 
myself or anybody else too seriously. The evil courses I fell 
into were Rhetoric C and Economics. The former taught me 
systematized insincerity, the latter made me appreciate the de- 
lights of a propertyless state of nature. 

I expect to earn my living by teaching history. Some day, 
when the scattered symptoms of baldness shall have developed 
into complete and glaring actuality, I shall make a bid for eternal 
fame with a monograph on " The Character of Mrs. Anne 
Hutchinson's Servant Girls." Till then I abide in hope. 
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Henry Garfield Alsberg 
♦Stephen Barker 
♦Franklin Alden Batcheller 
♦Gifford Reynolds Beal 

Lee Mansfield Bingham 
♦Samuel John Block 

Morton Griswold Bogue 

James Floyd Bowman 

Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 2d 
♦Roelif Hasbrouck Brooks 
♦John Browne 

Herbert Washington Bruen- 

inghausen 
♦Frederick Lewis Bullard 
♦Henry Hagaman Burdick 

Melville Henry Cane 
♦George de Grasse Catlin 
♦Walter Nicholas Clapp 

Harrison Clark, Jr. 
♦William Irving Clark, Jr. 

Philip Munson Coan 
♦Frederick Dan Huntington 
Coerr 

Rudolph Isaac Coffee 

Alfred Einstein Cohn 
♦Ross Ambler Curran 
♦Michael Marks Davis, Jr. 
♦William Churchill de Mille 

Sidney Harry Dixon 

William Henry Dixon 

William Duden 



Roy Farrell Duffield 
♦David Owen Dunbar 

Roger Durham 

James Alexander Edwards 
♦Wilbur Bruce Elmore 

John Erskine 

Joseph Diehl Fackenthal 

James Joseph Finnigan 

William Mead Lindsley Fiske, 
Jr 

♦Charles Edward Fleming 
♦Hugh Mollesen Foster 

Melville Jefferson France 
♦Claude de La Roche Francis 

Goelet Gallatin 

Philip Parkhurst Gardiner 

Henry Starr Giddings 

John Wesley Gould 

Pierre E. Grannis 

William King Gregory 

Henry Sydnor Harrison 

Everett Murl Hawks 
♦Edward Shepard Hewitt 
♦Harwood Hoadley 

Irving Morehouse Hoffman 
♦John Moseley Hollaway 

Joseph Parkhurst Howe 

Robert Chipman Hull 

Pierre Frederick Irving 

John Barent Johnson 

Frederick Vincent Jones 



* Names thus marked have not been with the class the full four years. 
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Harold Anderson Kellock 

♦David Frederick Kelly 
♦George Mai in Davis Kelly 
♦William Cullen Bryant Kemp 

Frank Kidde 

James Rintoul Knapp 

Maurice Krickl 

Loyal Leale 

Leo Lesinsky 
♦Frederic Ferdinand Lilly 

Oscar Lowenstein 

Ralph Emerson Lum 

Joseph Wild Mackay 

James John McKenna, Jr. 
♦Fred Russell McMurray 
♦Lucius Upson Maltby 
♦William Edward Marble 
♦Herbert Rose Mather 

William Henry Maxwell, Jr. 

Arthur Youle Meeker 

Albert Joseph Mehler 
♦Elijah Daniel Miner 
♦Harry Brainerd Mitchell 
♦Samuel Erasmus Moffett 
♦Henry Eglinton Montgomery 

William Underbill Moore 
♦Lawrence Mortimer 

John Muirheid 

Gilford Arthur Nelson 

Abraham Elijah Neugroschl 

Leo David Newborg 

Mark Wilber Norman 
♦Thomas Edward O'Brien 
♦Eugene Franklin O'Connor, 
Jr. 

Charles Jones Ogden 
♦Richard Henry Palmer 
* Names thus marked have not been 



Gordon Parker 

♦Frederic Montague Penley 
Pearse 

David Henry Pollard 
♦Sidney Haven Putnam 

George Payn Quackenbos 
♦Robert Insall Raiman 

Edward Holman Raymond, Jr. 
♦Walter Henry Rich 
♦Chester Crosby Rider 
♦Haydon Rochester 
♦Daniel Davis Rosenberg 

Harry Hull St. Clair, 2d 

Algernon Sidney Schafer 
♦Walter Sylvan Schlussel 

Edward Murray Seguine 

Harold Lawrence Siegel 
♦Thomas Simons 
♦Harvey Shattuck Slade 

Alexander Godfrey Smith 
♦John William Southack 
♦James Everett Sparrow 
♦Theodosius Fowler Stevens 

Charles William Stoddart 

Simeon Strunsky 
♦Louis Dark Tinker 

Wallis Smythe Turner 

Edwin Joseph Walter 

Sylvester L'Hommedieu Ward 

Mayer Weinstein 
♦Henry Wetherhorn 
♦Thomas Gilbert White 

Thomas Shirley Whittaker 

John Nelson Williams 
♦Charles Whitehead Woodson 

Martin Wortmann 

with the class the full four years. 
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73 VOTES CAST 

Birthplace. — New York State, 50; New Jersey, 4; North 
Carolina, 2; Pennsylvania, 2; Wisconsin, 2; Rhode Island, 
1 ; Massachusetts, 1 ; Ohio, 1 ; Tennessee, 1 ; Indiana, 1 ; 
Georgia, 1 ; California, 1 ; District of Columbia, 1 ; Eng- 
land, 1; Russia, 1; Hungary, 1; Belgium, 1. 

Average Weight. — One hundred and forty-seven and one- 
seventh pounds. 

Average Height. — Five feet nine and one-half inches. 

Average Age — Twenty-one years, six months, twenty-four days. 

Politics. — Republicans, 36; Democrats (including Gold Demo- 
crats), 14; Free-trade Expansionist, 1; Independent, 14; 
Doubtful, 2 ; Radical, 1 ; Prohibitionist, 1. 

Religion. — Episcopal, 23; Jews, 13; Doubtful, 7; Presbyterian, 
7; Methodist, 5; Roman Catholic, 5; Congregational ist, 3; 
Baptist, 2; Chiropodist, 2; Taxidermist, 1; Dutch Reform, 
1 ; Unitarian, 1 ; Christian Science, 1 ; Darwinism plus, 1. 

Best Dressed. — W. H. Dixon. 

Loudest Dressed. — Kemp, first ; Chippy Hull, second. 
Handsomest.— Gardiner, first; Mackay, second. 
Most Popular.— Giddings, first; Brooks, second. 
Worst Grind. — Ogden. 

Grouchiest. — Quackenbos, first; Walter, second. 
Slouchiest. — Finnigan, first; S. H. Dixon, second. 
Luckiest. — Newborg, first. 
Most Suburban. — S. H. Dixon. 
Funniest.— Harrison. 

Most Modest.— France, first; Muirheid, second. 

Favorite Professor.— Woodberry, first ; G. R. Carpenter, second. 

Newspaper.— Sun, first; Times, second. 
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CLASS-DAY, 1900 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Another year has passed, and Class-day — to an under- 
graduate perhaps the greatest of all days — has come once more. 
I feel sure that I but echo the sentiments of my classmates 
when I say that we are proud and happy to welcome you this 
afternoon, and to know that your good wishes are with us now 
and for the future. 

The Class of 1900 is in many ways indicative of a broaden- 
ing and a bettering of the University and its life. It is at once 
the last of the old regime and the beginning of the new. When 
we have graduated, there will be no one who knows, save by 
hearsay, the old Columbia of Forty-ninth Street; no one who 
has tried the strictly classical curriculum with which we began 
our college course. With the going of this class the nineteenth 
century makes way for the twentieth. 

The changes that have been made are, as they always should 
be, changes for the better. Not so very many years ago there 
was no Class-day — no day on which the students, unfettered by 
faculty supervision, could for once act on their own initiative 
and prove to the world that they were not mere puppets to be 
filled with learning. Likewise, under the former system of in- 
struction, the student was given no freedom— no responsibility 
in the choice of his studies. And yet the two characteristics, 
self-reliance and a sense of responsibility, were just the things 
that needed to be developed. 

You have all heard the self-made business man sneer at the 
college graduate, and the real reason and justification for his 
attitude lies in the fact that the average alumnus of ten or 
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twenty years ago was unprepared to shift for himself. He was 
pushed through school, and on reaching college found his course 
rigidly mapped out for him. Recitations and frequent quizzes 
compelled him to learn whether he would or no, and when he was 
graduated he had gotten so into the habit of doing as somebody 
else wanted him to, and of having his work all arranged for 
him, that, when thrown on his own resources, he found him- 
self sadly at a disadvantage with the business boy who had been 
hustling and thinking for himself. 

Now, however, under the new order of things, the under- 
graduate must choose his own course. If the result is that his 
four years are worse than wasted, he has to bear the responsi- 
bility. Plenty of opportunity is given to get good advice, but 
the consequences of his acts are his own. 

Thus the whole tendency in the university system seems to 
be to develop a greater independence and responsibility for the 
undergraduate. The evolution of Class-day is but an example 
of this general tendency. 

In the old days, the Senior, under the close supervision and 
assistance of his instructor, prepared an elaborate Latin ora- 
tion, which he delivered on Commencement-day under the aus- 
pices of the Faculty and the Board of Trustees. To-day, the 
Latin oration on Commencement-day is replaced by the exer- 
cises which you have come to listen to this afternoon. You 
will learn of the achievements which the class has accomplished 
in the past from the historian ; of the fame which we are to 
win in the future from the prophet, and of our present excellence 
from all the speakers. 

You will doubtless be told that iooo is the best and greatest 
class Columbia has ever seen, but, as was pointed out before, 
we are but the beginning of the new era. Our wish and hope 
is that succeeding classes may go on in the way that has been 
begun and may win even greater glory for themselves and for 
their Alma Mater. 
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Class History 

Mr. Chairman, Naughty- naughtians, Friends: 

" And the whale said, plaintively, unto Jonah : if thou art 
not in the swim, then art thou not in it And Jonah hearkened 
unto the wail, and travelled first cabin ; and, though he fell sea- 
sick, it was well with him." 

This submarine text, ladies and gentlemen, when applied to 
the matter in hand, shows that an historian to be successful 
must keep abreast of the times. Herodotus, Thucydides, J. 
Caesar, W. M. Sloane— that class has had its day; this is an- 
other class-day. The public now demands the mixed drink in 
literature as well as in life; the history straight has become as 
unpopular as a course in Physics. George Washington, to sus- 
tain his reputation, must work his way into the plot of a Revo- 
lutionary novel, and Paul Jones must make curtseys to Mistress 
Dorothy, or else meet what is worse than any pirate's fate — 
speedy oblivion. So, if from time to time you find this narra- 
tive of 1900 lapsing into poetic inaccuracies and irrelevant 
asides, you must give thanks not to a considerate author, but 
to the influence of Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, Miss Mary 
Johnston, and those other immortals whose works run into 
eighty-three editions and sell in department stores at $1.08. 

A complete record of Naughty-naught should begin properly 
with 1867, the natal year of Mr. Gould, and should end Monday, 
the thirty-first of Millennium, when Mr. Krickl expects to work 
off his flunk in History A. Unfortunately, however, the years 
at each end are too hazy for scientific research ; and since such 
an attempt at thoroughness would bar out the rest of the pro- 
gramme and bring upon me the undying wrath of Mr. Erskine 
and the other men that make the hits of their lives this after- 
noon, this discourse will begin with the spring of 1896. As 
Tennyson expressed it, so neatly, but without a trace of gaudi- 
ness, in "Hamilton Hall": 

In that spring the sub-collegian ground his classic Thomas-rot ; 
In that spring he jumbled Milton, Davies, French, Liddell, and Scott ; 
In that spring each young man fancied not a single lover's thought, 
Save the love to join Columbia and the Class of Naughty-naught. 
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Well, we took those exams., some being in better condition 
than others. The sight of Professor Harry Thurston Peck in 
a stunning brocaded gown convinced us that we had not mis- 
taken the place for the freight-house of the New York Cent- 
ral. Of course a few of us were unsophisticated and a prey 
to Sophomores. Mr. Schafer, for instance, was induced to 
purchase a seat in Chapel; Mr. Bowman throughout the first 
term never failed to take off his hat to Magowan, the janitor, 
thinking that he wore the uniform of an emeritus professor; 
while Mr. Alsberg, in quest of the bursar's office, was di- 
rected by a kind Upper-classman to 343 Madison Avenue, that 
earlier repository of sweetness and light known as Barnard 
College. 

In a short time, however, we had all the green scraped off us 
in the cane-rush at Williamsbridge ; and after we had unwound 
ourselves from the tangled heap of legs and arms we crowded 
together, cheered lustily — in rag time — we were new at cheer- 
ing then — and vowed eternal vengeance on '99 and unswerving 
fealty to one another. Then we drank all the beer that was 
left, ran to catch the train, and, to while away the homeward 
trip, chortled right merrily. 

In that self-same month of October, in addition to the cane- 
rush, we rushed through our first relay of class officers, played 
spasmodically at foot-ball, and became the star exhibit in the 
great Sound-Money Parade. Our Freshman class-ticket won out 
in the good old Freshman way. The candidates were nominated, 
which was half the battle, and the best-looking fellows were 
elected. Names are purposely omitted here ; you will find them 
in the 1900 Columbian. The gist of the matter is this : 

Oh, class politics 

Is a capital game ! 

There are slick little tricks 

In all class politics ; 

Some win lovely gold-bricks, 

And others win fame. 

Oh, class politics 

Is a capital game. 
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The class eleven was one of the choicest aggregations that 
ever lived the strenuous life. Mr. Walter, who played full-back, 
serves admirably as an example of the survival of the fittest. 
Mr. Walter, it may be remarked in passing, is annually re- 
elected class sofa-cushion for his square, soft appearance. 

But the crowning triumph of the autumn of 1806 was our 
part in the demonstration for McKinley. In our Napoleonic 
togs we were quite the hit all along the line of march. The 
delighted by-standers hit us with charlotte russe, pate de foie 
gras sandwiches, and other expensive perishables; so that be- 
fore the termination of the parade most of us concluded to 
belong to a party that did things more quietly, and have since 
become Goebel Democrats. 

You will readily infer from this bird's-eye view of our early 
history that we were as energetic and as apt in our studies— 
we still called them lessons — as we were outside of the lecture- 
room. As students we were wild enthusiasts. I remember 
how, on one occasion in particular, we acted like a stampeding 
national convention. Mr. Brewster was lecturing on Richard 
Harding Davis— or was it on Brander Matthews? — and every 
time he brought home a point the crowd cheered. Finally he 
made a rattling good speech, telling us how he appreciated our 
applause, but explaining that, since it was contrary to college 
tradition, we had better cut it out of our act in the future. 
When he had concluded, the class showed its further approval 
in a " Ray ! Ray ! Ray ! " with Brewster as the tiger. 

But we were just as devoted to our other instructors; a 
few, in fact, stuck to Dr. Chittenden for two years. We never 
cut Greek when Dr. Young and Singer gave their kinetoscope 
exhibition of Ulysses making a Cook's tour of Ithaca, though 
Morton Bogue, Pop Jones, and other rowing experts thought 
they rather rushed their slides and were a bit behind on the 
recover; and if we had voted for the most popular Freshman 
instructor, I believe that we could not have decided between 
Mr. Burchill and Dr. Odell, but that the result would have de- 
pended on the returns from Barnard. 

This, you may have observed, is the second reference to the 
College by the Tavern. In the course of these remarks it will 
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receive at least five allusions. For this year Barnard has no 
class-day history. The omission is regarded by the unthinking 
undergraduate as a snub to the department of History. But 
others, who cogitate two times before they articulate once, say 
that the Seniors across the car-tracks are trying to do something 
of value in Economics. 

Then came winter, tingling cold, fields and fields of snow, zero 
days and freezing moonlit nights for skating. Winter has no 
real connection with the story. I mention it to make the audi- 
ence feel more comfortable — that's all. 

We had a dinner, a first annual dinner; the name of the 
hotel was Denis, in truth, St. Denis. When the manager saw 
us, his face was wreathed in smiles, and the room was wreathed 
in smilax; it was Christmas time, you know, and everybody at 
the dinner was very happy. We had ice-cream and soup, fish, 
claret, olives, and chicken patties — in the order named, it seems 
to me, and two Sophomores. The Sophomores were fruit. Then 
Captain Mackay got up and gave a parlor recitation about a 
man with a sick wife who wrecked a train, and George Kelly, 
who has since completely Knickerbockerized the town, sang 
" Brown October Ale," as if something aled him. I don't think 
anyone present will forget that Freshman banquet. The pro- 
prietor, I'm sure, hasn't. He refused to accept our second in- 
vitation for dinner. 

The Class of '99, I failed to state, likewise desired to hold 
a meat; but several of the entries withdrew at the last moment, 
each with his accompanying toast. In plain English, after we 
had kidnapped all the prominent speakers, we stormed Morello's, 
removed the menus, and in general made that three-dollar din- 
ner resemble thirty cents. 

It was about this time that the Upper-classmen approached 
us singly and collectively for the fifteenth subscription of the 
season. 

The subscription habit occupies the place in Columbia that 
the monogram fad, the souvenir- spoon mania, and the autograph 
craze hold in boarding-schools for girls. Indeed, at first you 
suppose that it is only another form of the autograph craze. 
Some well-disposed Senior or Junior tells you to jot down your 
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name — all the fellows are doing it — and two months later you 
find you've drawn the highest chance in a raffle in aid of the 
cycle team, that your mother, through your innocence, has be- 
come a patroness of the 'Varsity show, that you owe dues to 
various benevolent societies that simply benevol, and that, in 
addition, you must transfer your available assets to Morning- 
side, Lit., and Spec, for the favor of sending you half the num- 
bers. Things have come to such a pass that the mere sight 

Of the hated word '* subscription," 
Gives the student a conniption. 

The Age of Gold is coming next autumn, however, with 
Captain Simons's 1900 'Varsity eleven. Hereafter there will be 
no deficits, no debts, no financial crises. The future Columbia 
man will pay no assessment, but the price of admission to Co- 
lumbia Field, and the Class of 1900 will be loyal alumni— but 
penniless. 

But this is simply an obiter dictum, something interpolated 
en passant, so to speak— in brief, a digression. I was saying that 
we were button-holed for our fifteenth subscription. This time 
it was for the Freshman crew. We had our choice between a 
large fine and six months at hard labor. Half the class chose 
the hard labor, and produced what was practically a winning 
intercollegiate Freshman eight. 

And we never went back to Forty-ninth Street. 

Dear Forty-ninth Street, nest of infancy 

(That we are birds the others all admit), 

No longer shall our steps be turned to thee 

To improve the shining hours as they flit. 

No longer shall we hear the sleepy bell 

Of shambling car-horse past thy classic walls, 

No longer patronize the " Buck " hotel, 

Or sandwich in Terwilliger's front halls. 

But three years back — and yet how far removed I 

Surviving just as long as memories last ; 

The old familiar scenes we dearly loved 

Are but traditions of a happy past. 
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I have given the larger half of my space to our year in 
Forty-ninth Street, for I believe its importance deserves it. No 
future student will ever fully appreciate the advantages on the 
Heights, for he will not have suffered the inconveniences of 
the old site. Freshman year, too, is the greatest educator of 
the four. After that the sensible man works under reduced 
pressure. 

The characteristic feature of the Sophomore year is that the 
under-dog now becomes over-dog. He often becomes over- 
bearing, too. But, honestly, no Sophomore class ever acted less 
like Freshmen than did 1900. We worked in a quiet, systematic 
way, broke up the yearlings' plans, their canes, their pipes, and 
their dinners; we kept them on a milk diet, and caused them 
to form what we now call the Columbia Automobile Club. The 
original horseless carriage of the organization was an infant 
perambulator which ran between South Court, Barnard College, 
and the Tavern. The Tavern was the coaling-station for us 
motormen. 

Down at Carnegie Lyceum we gave an original comedy. 
There were millions in it — not dollars, but fellows; those that 
weren't in the cast were ushers, ticket-sellers, or managers. 
Jimmy Knapp played the lover the same way he now plays 
tackle; Boyesen, who faced him in the line, followed the man- 
ner of Maggie Cline in " Throw Him Down, McClusky." A 
few days later we went down to Lakewood to recuperate and 
recoup. 

One of the obsolescent Columbia customs is the Sophomore 
triumph. The ostensible purpose of the triumph is to condemn 
the Faculty for making under-classman courses prescribed; but 
the real object is to give convivial raconteurs an opportunity to 
unload the stories they forgot to use at the Class-dinner. Be- 
sides the conventional tales, we had what Dr. McCrea would 
call Fescinine verses, a choice brew of bock-beer, a German 
band that did its worst, a torchlight parade through Harlem, 
and a roaring cremation. The next afternoon we awoke and 
found ourselves Upper-classmen. 

Junior year we stopped reading Cushing's " Manual," and 
took up "The Day's Work;" I think we preferred Cushing 
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to Day, because we had Cushing behind us and Day before us. 
The prospect was not bright. In Rhetoric we now wrote argu- 
ments on Resolved: That it is better to be Right than to be 
President, and Resolved: That Creameries are more useful 
than Crematories. Matthew Arnold was a back-number; I 
should like to spell Matthew with double o, but that scheme 
is copyrighted each year by the Mortarboard. We learned, too, 
in Psychology that things are not what they seem, and that if 
you drink so hard as to see your remote ancestors, you will have 
to pay the Piper. 

Each year the Juniors give a ball. The committee always 
goes because it gets free tickets, and the rest of the class sits 
around the Coat-rooms and on the Library steps and says a man 
is a snob to want to attend so exclusive a function. As there 
was nothing in either Town Topics or The Journal about the 
affair, I imagine it was a modest success. 

Other social events of the season were four Barnard teas 
and an open meeting of the Y. M. C. A. 

The star achievement of the year, however, was the 1900 
Columbian. There was some slight delay in organizing, for each 
editor wanted to be Chairman. Finally we decided on " Gid," 
because he was the least unpopular of the dozen, and after that 
things sailed smoothly. A unique feature of the book was that 
it came out on time. Besides, there were some beautiful lists 
of fraternity membership, some athletic statistics, a history of 
the Dixon Brothers by Syd Harrison, and a successful cover- 
design. The book was very favorably reviewed in Spectator by 
a special correspondent of the Columbian. 

If we graduate next Wednesday we shall all undoubtedly 
vote this the most prosperous year of the four. We ran every- 
thing in sight— athletics, the fake clubs, dramatics, the maga- 
zines, Kings Crown, and the debating societies. We frequently 
collected a quorum for a Class-meeting, held Senior singing, and 
rented a brass band for the foot-ball games. This morning, to 
show that we stand in a class by ourselves, we had a group- 
picture taken. 

It is not out of place for me to announce the results of the 
voting. Having discovered the presence of stanch friends in 
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the Faculty, the class has voted Mr. George Edward Woodberry 
the most popular professor. Professor George Rice Carpenter 
runs second, with Dean Van Amringe and Dr. Jackson tie for 
third. The favorite newspaper is the Sun, with the Times 
well up. The best-dressed man is W. H. Dixon; out of twenty 
candidates Gardiner is elected the handsomest; Syd Harrison 
is almost unanimously the funniest; Sid Dixon is most suburban 
and Finnigan slouchiest; the race for the grouchiest was neck 
and neck until Quackenbos, by a magnificent spurt, beat out 
Walter; France, Muirheid, and Ward ran one, two, three for 
the most modest; the most popular men are Giddings and 
Brooks; and the luckiest man is Leo Newborg. 

With such a showing as this, the impartial observer will infer 
that every member of the class is going to make 4>BK. But 
in about ten minutes Dr. Young will do his best to explode 
that fallacy. 

Before the close of the afternoon you will be impressed with 
the very flower of oratory. Mr. Brooks, in particular, you will 
discover to be a lily of the vale-dictorians. Mr. Kellock, who 
delivers the prophecy, is an authority on Imaginary Lectures. 
Mr. Erskine you already know through his speech at the first 
performance of " The Governor's Vrouw ; " this is his first 
funny poem, so be indulgent. Mr. Fackenthal is like the pro- 
verbial drop of Tobasco, little but hot stuff; and Mr. McKenna 
is to be criticised primarily for his presents. 

I am requested by the management to announce to the au- 
dience that the circus will be followed by a concert by the 
entire troupe about the yew-tree. For this concert there will 
be no extra charge. Freshmen unattended by their guardians 
will not be admitted. Mothers will kindly suppress any active 
alarm on the part of the children when we give the long Co- 
lumbia yell. 

Melville Henry Cane. 
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Spring from the valley rises to the hill, 

And starts the corn-seed toward the Autumn sheaf ; 

From the long silence breaks the robin's trill, 
And all the rose-heart flushes to the leaf. 
A little shadow finds a hiding brief 

In the low places ; all the light has flown 

With the Spring, hillward, to our Mother's throne. 

There on the hill she reigns beside the rose, 
And high out-soars the robin's melody. 

And at her feet the river slides and flows, 
And spreads its waters till they find the sea. 
So all the bloom of all the flowers to be, 

Into her Springtide flowing, dwells enclasped ; 

So spread the years toward her full bloom at last. 

To-day she sets her throne upon the height, 
And there a larger dawn breaks o'er her head, 

Where from the East the century grows bright. 
The rose that once in Omar's garden bled, 
Now at her crowning wears a deeper red ; 

His bird of wine-song pipes a nobler strain, 

When the Queen cometh to her own again. 
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For we have loved her when she was no Queen, 
But only walked the 'prentice roads of fame ; 

Before her feet the gray land turned to green, 
And where she walked the rose broke into flame, 
So swiftly in those days the Summer came. 

But now the years together make one Spring, 

Where the Queen reigns in one long blossoming. 

Not ivy-grown, not overgrown with years, 

Nor sadly sweet with thought of battles done ; 

Not to be loved like those whom age endears, 
Nor praised, like those whose laurels all are won ; 
Still in her youth she puts old wisdom on, 

And sends her children proudly on their way, 

Who now behold her coronation day. 

Not like the birds that Summer calleth home 
To build their nests anew ; not like the rose, 

Returning yearly to its ancient bloom ; 

Nor the rich West, in whose oft-fading glows 
Hundreds of days still blossom ere they close ; 

We build no more beneath our Mother's crown, 

Never take up the life we here lay down ; 

But as a river, passing to the sea, 

Swift to its rest, whence never stream returns, 

Slips down between the hills unswervingly, 
Yet somewhat falters at the end, half spurns 
The hard-won sea, and landward-bending, yearns 

Toward the high shores, where once the stream came 
through, 

Toward the strong hills that kept the river true ; 
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So at the parting time we turn aside, 

Not for the wane of purpose, or the lack, 

But for the nature of this human tide, 

That cannot leave the shore and not look back 
Where she who held us to the seaward track, 

Shows forth enthroned against the morning sky, 

On the high hills of her own destiny. 

Is she not beautiful, our Mother, now ? 

The light that rested once on Greece of old, 

Strikes through the years and dazzles on her brow, 
And shows how her long tresses sink and fold, 
Where Truth has set anew his crown of gold ; 

While love for many children in her eyes 

Makes kind the light of many victories. 

Over the sea her flashing glories break, 

That sea of hearts, whither her children run, 

While all her hopes take wing and outward make, 
Swift to the Light of Hope, before whose throne 
All pure things fold their flight and lay them 
down. 

And there her ideal dreams rest secretly, 
Till one by one God bring them forth to be. 

We cannot leave her, though we say farewell ; 
No wave can ever seaward drift so far 

But to the shore will come again and dwell. 
Seaward we go ; yet shall the guiding-star 
Bring us to port within the harbor-bar 

Whence first we came. And on that Mother-shore 

We shall find strength to put to sea once more. 
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Then O my Mother, in the days to come, 
When thy long Spring has touched maturity, 

And many a rose has mingled its red bloom 
With silver of the robin's song, for thee ; 
When many waters have attained the sea, 

Till a great ocean rests upon thy shore, 

Larger than any sea we travelled o'er ; 

Then in thy greatness, make thy children great ! 
Raise us to thee, whose height we cannot climb. 

And on thy deeds may all God's blessing wait, 
And on thy thoughts wait all His truth sublime, 
And all thy dreams come true in His good time. 

Then when thy days shall reach eternity, 

Great as thou art, so be our love for thee ! 

John Erskine. 
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Prophecy 

[Introduction] 

With wobbly knees and stumbling tongue, 
Like shuddering souls below in Tophet, 

I stand this friendly crowd among, 
All at a loss to be a Prophet. 

I cannot read the book of fate ; 

No " trot" for it I may obtain. 
As this strained voice would indicate, 

I cannot strike the proper strain. 

How can I be a Sibyl, please, 

And sibillate prophetic drool : 
Or how give Delphic prophecies — 

I came not from A Delphi School 

In vain I wander o'er the town, 
Try clever skit or learned treatise : 

I fear I'm sure to lose Hans down — 
I never had appendicitis. 

Half-crazed, I thought I'd lose my mind : 
I'd make no hit like Zinsser scored. 

The class-day audience would find 
A gold-brick 'neath my mortar-board. 
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At last I thought to blow my brain 
Out, in despair,, and be a dead one : 

But in the blowing I was fain 

To take a high-ball, not a lead one. 

But one resource was left to me, 
One narrow path for me to follow ; 

I steered (by steerage) 'cross the sea 
And sought the shrine of P. Apollo. 

** O dear Apollo," then I call, 

" Vouchsafe me your prophetic powers, 
Lest, Poll, they greet me in the hall 

With eggs and fruit instead of flowers." 

The answer did not give me grace, 
Indeed, 'twas somewhat of a whacker, 

Thus : " To Bill Edwards give your place, 
For pretty 'Polio wants a cracker ! 

" Long drives of speech do not essay, 
Or you may run against a bunker. 

Hack scribes for college dailies may 
In oratory prove the flunker. 

** In your attempt, presumptuous wight, 
The future deeds of Nineteen Hundred 

In ordinary ink to write, 

Does it not strike you you have blundered ? 

" You'll take, perchance, a flattering tone — 
That blunder's sure to raise a fuss : 

And if you kiss the blarney-stone 
They'll call that kiss a blunderbuss. 
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" Yet though you owned a fountain-pen, 

Perpetually automatic, 
And fiery ink, why even then 

Success were rather problematic." 

Weary and worn I turned away, 
Two nights I never slept a winker : 

My mind was like a lump of clay, 

My heart was like a lunch-room sinker. 

A very much discouraged pup, 
I did not hang myself or drown ; 

For though this throw-down cut me up 
I knew it could not cut me down. 

Scorned by the gods, 'twas up to me, 

Without their inside inspiration, 
To earn the bread of prophecy 

By my own forehead's perspiration. 

With pipe and pen, 'twas not so hard 
To guess how we might play the game, 

When we have left the Boulevard 

To tread the long Broad Way of Fame. 

[To be continued on Claas-day.] 

Harold Kellock. 
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Classmates : 

For the past four years we have been patiently waiting for 
the time to come when we should graduate from college and 
enter upon active life. To some of us the time has seemed a 
long period, to others it has been all too short, but to us all, as 
a class, these four years of college life have been, I am sure, 
the happiest years of our lives. Our friendships have grown 
stronger and stronger as time has gone on, and while there is 
always a feeling of sadness connected with the last exercises of 
a class, still there is much to be thankful for. We have worked 
together along the same lines, we have experienced the same 
kind of life, and so have become bound together by ties which 
naught but death can sever. Our association with each other 
has been an education in itself, it has broadened us and has done 
more to make us men than have all the books which we have 
studied. 

To-day we are met together for the last time as an active 
class of this University. Does this mean that as a class we are 
to die and that we are here assembled to celebrate our own 
obsequies? Does this mean that the ties which have bound us 
together are now to be sundered and that we are no longer to 
be an integral part of this University ? I answer you no ! Most 
emphatically no ! This day, if it shall mean anything to us, 
means rather the birth of the Class of 1900 to a greater degree 
of usefulness and power than we have yet known. Our life 
here, which has been much of theory, is ended, but our life in 
the world, which can only be practical, has now begun. This 
is the life we have been trained for that we might go forth to 
meet the great problems of life and engage in them as men. 

At no time in the history of the world have there been greater 
problems confronting men than those which now exist. Every 
sphere of life, political, religious, educational, and mercantile, 
is alive with questions which are waiting to be settled. I do 
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not say that we are to go forth and set the world right in a 
day, but what I do say is this, that we shall do our share toward 
bringing order out of chaos, that we shall be true and loyal 
citizens of the Nation, but, above all, that we shall be men. The 
world never needed men more than it does to-day; men of 
conviction who are not afraid to stand for principles of honesty 
and right living and who will range themselves against all that 
is small and mean. The world does not want snobs, but men 
who will put their shoulders to the wheel along with their 
brothers, men who are not afraid to have their hands soiled in 
good honest labor, men who will consider every other man as 
good as he is himself until he proves himself better or worse. 
This is the demand now existing, and whether or not we shall 
meet this demand, depends on how much we have realized the 
benefits of college life. 

The purpose of our education here has been that we act as 
men in the broadest meaning of that term. But in a larger 
sense we are yet to be educated, we have simply been on pro- 
bation, and now we go forth to learn by experience that of 
which we are acquainted in theory. Much is expected of us, 
and if we shirk and tremble at the responsibilities which will 
ever confront us, if we doubt our ability to grasp the problems 
of life about us, then has the instruction of our Alma Mater 
been in vain. If success crowns our efforts in life, if the world 
is made brighter and happier for our having lived in it, our 
preparation will most assuredly have fulfilled its purpose. To 
gain success means work, and we should be resolved to go forth 
into life as men, act like men, and work like men. 

Classmates, our part in active college life has been played. 
Class-day and Commencement will soon be memories of the 
past. The time has come for me, in the name of the Class of 
iooo, to bid you Farewell ! I charge you in your lives in the 
world to stand for all that is highest and noblest, and that you 
ever be found on the side of Truth and Honor. Cherish the 
love which you have shown for your Alma Mater, and ever 
remember that though separated, we are still the Class of 1900, 
bound together by a life which, though past, can never be wholly 
eliminated. Roelif Hasbrouck Brooks. 
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The Yew-Tree Oration 

Classmates: 

Of the ceremonies of our Qass-day only one remains to be 
performed — the planting of this yew-tree. We are here to place 
upon the campus a memorial of our undergraduate days; this 
tree is to sum up and embody all that the past four years have 
been to us. What will this tree stand for? 

To each one of us it represents something different; for our 
lives here have not been the same. For one man, as he looks 
back, what stands out most prominently is the hard work, the 
accumulating knowledge, the awakening mind, the broadening 
vision; another man looks back upon the formation of friend- 
ships sweet and strong, destined to last forever — and so each 
of us has his story of work or comradeship, of glory which he 
has helped to win for Columbia, or of personal disappointment 
— each of us has lived here through his own joys, his own sor- 
rows. The memory and the weight of these is present here, 
incorporate in this yew. 

But that is not all. This tree does not mean alone that we 
have been here ; it stands also for the fact that we have been here 
together. Together we have been Freshmen and Sophomores, 
Juniors and Seniors. Our minds have been formed by the same 
influences. If the term " Columbia man " has any significance, 
if Columbia is anything at all worthy the name of college, worthy 
the love of her sons, we are all stamped with the same mark. 
Our college has given us a common ideal of life, or she has 
given us nothing; she has taught us what things are highest 
and noblest, what things are most worthy of our strife and the 
longest to endure. It is not the knowledge of vocabularies that 
is the main matter, it is not the understanding of coral 
formulae, it is not even wide reading in the 1 
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precious as that is; it is the broadening and deepening of the 
sympathies to feel for mankind, the training and cultivation of 
the intellect to think upon the problems which our country in 
our day must solve; it is love of right because it is right, the 
earnest purpose that the world shall be the better for our lives. 
And all this, not as an idle and fantastic vision, but as a prac- 
tical matter, subdued and solidified by the pressure of common- 
sense. World-embracing reforms, mighty regenerations of the 
human race, are not for us to attempt, nor are we to turn in 
sadness from the world ; but we are to work hard and earnestly 
wherever we find work for us to do, without a fear that our 
hands may be soiled, and with no less faithfulness and loftiness 
of purpose if the field be small. This is Columbia's teaching. 
We plant this yew in token that we will be true to her creed. 

They who have lived long in the world tell me that this 
hopefulness is a bright and rosy dream, sweet and fitted to our 
youth; that a few years, and it will all be swept away, and we 
stand face to face with hard and bitter reality. Well, if it be 
so, our college still is here; here we may return where we first 
learned and gather inspiration anew. If we have a fight to fight, 
and come off worsted, here we may return to our Alma Mater 
for fresh courage. Our yew-tree stands for that. 

There is one thing more. Our undergraduate days are ended ; 
we are passing out of one relation to Columbia into another, and 
it is fitting that we should consider for a moment what are the 
responsibilities of that new relation. They are simply that we 
love and cherish our college — there is not in all the world a 
college that needs this more. Those things of which I have 
been speaking, those things of which we all think most to-day, 
do not belong to the University, they are the College's alone. 
And that is small, almost overtopped by other schools here. 
Here are magnificent buildings erected for the study of En- 
gineering, of Chemistry, of Natural Science, and of Physics. 
Look across the broad campus, and tell me where is the College. 
Look down from our high citadel upon the city filled with 
millions of people with eyes wide open for the glitter of gold, 
with ears strained for the sound of clinking coin. It is a great 
city, magnificent in its wealth and power, a glory and a pride. 
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But the people in it come and go, they are here to-day and gone 
to-morrow in the wild rush of industry and commerce, they are 
of many races, of many creeds and religions, speaking many 
languages, conglomerate, heterogeneous, lacking every unity but 
those of government and economy. It has been so from the 
beginning; it will be so perhaps to the end. In this city our 
College is placed. Here she has been for a hundred and fifty 
years, and the great city has never taken the College to her 
heart, never cherished, never been proud of her— never will, 
for it is impossible, least of all now when our School of Letters 
and of Arts is surrounded by larger schools more directly prac- 
tical and so in closer affinity with the life of the city. 

It is therefore that as alumni, in the years to come, we must 
love our College even as we love her now. We must guard her 
with jealous care, lest in the busy city she lose the charm of 
her tradition, lest in the growth of technical and scientific schools 
she be strangled. We must be active and at work to aid her 
growth, to preserve all that is best and noblest in her, all that 
is most truly and distinctively her own. Our yew-tree is a 
pledge that we will. 

So, then, in memory of four happy years of comradeship, of 
work and play, and in token of our love, let us plant our tree. 
May the heavens prosper it and us and Columbia. 



Joseph Diehl Fackenthal. 
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Reader, whoever thou art, 
Here at the end 
A little thing I ask, 
Not as a stranger — 
He who has known my classmates is their friend ; 
Thou and the angel of God 
Read our lives fair. 
A little thing I ask; 
Judge the book worthy 
For the good fellowship recorded there. 
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